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Educational Perfunctoriness. 


If we knew a clergyman who was saying to himself, 
“I have got to preach but two sermons and pray four 
times and then my vacation begins,’ we would not 
hesitate to conclude he had chosen a wrong life-bus- 
iness. And yet there are doubtless many whose frame 
of mind is thus pictured out. One of the most pa- 
thetic of the songs sung by the slaves in this country 
began thus: “Oh, Lord; oh, my Lord, keep me from 
sinking down.” And this might well be a part of the 
daily prayer of every clergyman, for there is a temp. 
tation and tendency for him to depart from the high 
standard he once set up for himself. 

This criticism upon clergymen who perform a per- 
functory work is equally true for teachers. The 
teaching at Eton had become so mechanical, before 
Doctor Arnold’s time, that no man of talents could 
be found to occupy the management. Dr. Arnold 
was not pedagogical, but he was honest, high-minded, 
and scholarly, and what more would you ask to begin 
with? He introduced the word “earnest” into 
preaching and teaching and into life in general. He 
abominated the perfunctoriness that had taken pos- 
session of the schools, churches, and homes. Doctor 
Arnold became a power and is a power to this day 
because he stood for honest activity in accordance 
with the sentiments or creed that underlay his work. 

The teacher is exposed to many temptations to do 
his work perfunctorily. He is expected to love his 
pupils, to seek their mental welfare, to make that part 
of the world where he labors a good deal better for 
his having been there; all these things he usually 
promises himself when he undertakes teaching. But 
a visit to many school-rooms shows the teacher to be 
following a set routine ; the pupils stand in rows and 
read and spell ; they put figures on blackboards ; they 
write in copy-books; in short, they are going through 
certain school motions. The teacher has become 
perfunctory and so have the pupils. 

Margaret Fuller speaks of the effect of a certain 
teacher upon her: “ All the dreariness that had hith- 
erto been associated with the school-room was gone ; 
the things he taught us were a part of his life ; it was 
no longer drudgery to learn.” 

Superintendents tell us the great obstacle is that 
teachers fall into a routine after a short experience 
and that it is impossible to extricate them therefrom ; 








and, further, that the cause of this is the feeble schol- 
arship of the teacher. A locomotive is sometimes 
pushed into the snow drift that lies across the track ; 
there is heat enough to move the wheels around, but 
the surrounding snow produces a chill and they go 
slower and slower and finally stop. The teacher is 
surrounded by a company of dark-minded children ; 
she produces, as she thinks, enough light for them ; 
her stock is small and she is daily exhausted. 

This is the usual diagnosis of. the case. This ex- 
plains why the school boy crept unwillingly to school 
as the writers without exception made him, until Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel appeared to rescue teaching from 
the stigma that had fallen’upon it. But students 
creep unwillingly to the recitation room of the pro- 
fessor who has made vast acquirements of knowledge. 
The truth is, both are unattractive when they become 
merchants of knowledge. 

The teacher and the preacher must feel—be the 
cost what it may—as they stand before the groups 
that listen to them, “I am here to give you a more 
abundant life.” The latter must be able, like the late 
Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems to say when he had 
preached a sermon, “ Now I feel better; I had some- 
thing to say to you and I have said it.” And the 
teacher must feel as the day closes that she had an 
opportunity for which she feels thankful, to make her 
pupils understand themselves and their surroundings 
better. 

But how can she do this? She answers at once that 
they will attain to a more abundant life by (mainly) 
becoming students. And does not this point out pre- 
cisely the means by which she will prevent herself 
from becoming a perfunctory teacher? Must not 
every teacher and preacher be a student? The case 
was lately noted in the papers of a preacher who had 
occupied one pulpit for fifty years, and it was stated 
that his library contained over three thousand volumes ; 
his permanence was probably due to the library. 

The superintendent of a city was asked to name 
five superior teachers, another city being in search of 
several. He knew those who had staying power were 
needed, not those who were merely in possession of 
showy methods. He thought over school by school 
and gave the names, saying : “ Those are solid through 
and through, they make it a business to learn year by 
year ;” one was a student of German, another of ar- 
chitecture, another of history, and so on. But they 
were not students because they hoped to be selected 
for other places ; in this case nearly all declined the 
higher salaries. They were students for conscience’ 
sake ; to be perfunctory teachers, doing the high duty 
of enlightening others for a few paltry dollars they 
felt to be unworthy of themselves ; and, finally, they 
were happiest thus. 









Grading and Fromotion. 


Report of Conference held at Chattanooga Department of Super- 
ntendence, N. E. A.) 


By general consent the conference Thursday after- 
noon, conducted by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the 
New York University School of Pedagogy, was con- 
sidered the most profitable and practical discussion of 
the meeting. The subject was “ Grading and Promo- 
tion. With Reference to the Individual Needs of 
Pupils.” Unlike the conference on school hygiene; 
all the principal speakers announced on the program 
were present in person, and a lively interest was man- 
ifested by the large audience in attendance. Dr. Shaw 
opened the discussion in the following words : 


The subject before us for discussion this afternoon is not 
only an important one, but it is also a timely one, inasmuch 
as various attempts are being made in different parts of this 
country to advance pupils as fast as possible, instead of hold- 
ing them for regular yearly and semi-yearly promotions. 





Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of-the New York University School 
of Pedagogy. 


This is not the first time that this problem has been before 
the Department of Superintendence. At its Boston meeting, 
in 1893, Supt. Cogswell presented a most suggestive and com- 
mendable plan for the completion of the grammar school 
course in three different periods of time, and in four ways. 
At the meeting of the department at Cleveland, in 1895, an- 
other plan was presented. The presentation of plans here 
to-day will be much larger than the department has heretofore 
had the pleasure of listening to. 

In all attempts at grading and promotion, with reference to 
the individual needs of pupils, there are certain conditions 
which must be reckoned with, and which must, on no account, 
be lost sight of. The problem must be considered from two 
points of view—the needs of pupils on the one hand, and on 
the other, the demands imposed by the course of study and 
the school system itself. 

With reference to the needs of the pupils, the superintendent 
must first take into consideration the different degrees of 
natural ability on the part of the pupils who compose the 
school. Secondly, he must consider the rapid and slow stages 
of mental growth that occur in nearly every pupil. The third 
factor in the problem, from the standpoint of the pupil, is the 
matter of the absence of pupils from school and some means 
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of making up the time lost by such absence, this absence aris- 
ing either from sickness, or from the embargo laid by the 
board of health upon homes and localities where infectious 
diseases have been prevalent. 

With reference to the second point of view, the problem 
must also be considered with reference to the demands of a 
proper course of study. The newer conception of what should 
constitute a course of study must not be sacrificed or violated in 
any scheme for the irregular promotion of pupils. It is not 
a difficult matter to move pupils on: through the grades at 
irregular intervals, when the acquirement of so much book 
knowledge, in a formal way, is all that is required. The prob- 
lem becomes a much more serious and difficult one when con- 
stant provision is made for the thought side of education, as 
above the formal side. The real test, then, of any plan of 
promotion with reference to the individual needs of pupils 
must lie in its power to satisfy our newer conception of the 
course of study and our newer ideas of teaching. 

Considered with reference to the school system, the value 
of any such plan of grading and promotion depends upon 
whether the plan can be transmitted and carried out by a su- 
perintendent’s successor. Unless this is possible, the plan will 
not satisfy. A system of promotion that is a paternal one, in 
other words, one that has to be cared for from week to week 
according as exigencies may arise, is not a plan that will com- 
mend itself to the minds of progressive, yet conservative, 
school men. The problem, then, of grading and promotion 
to meet the individual needs of pupils is a large problem, and 
one that must be carefully considered. 


Dr. Prince on Massachusetts Plans. 


Dr. John T. Prince, of Massachusetts, whose articles 
in Zhe School Journal have proved very helpful in the 
solution of many problems connected with the grad- 
ing and promotion of pupils, read a paper describing 
‘Some New England Plans and Conclusions Drawn 
from a Study of Grading and Promotion.” The prin- 
cipal ideas and suggestions presented in the paper are 
as follows : 

In response to letters of inquiry addressed to prom- 
inent school superintendents throughout the country, 
a number of interesting facts and conclusions have 
been gathered by Mr. Prince. Among these the fol- 
lowing are specially noted : 

The written examination as the sole means of as- 
certaining pupils’ fitness for promotion seems to be 
passing away. The teachers’ judgment alone general- 
ly determines the class in which pupils of the primary 
schools are placed. Promotions from grade to grade, 
in two-thirds of the grammar schools reported, are 
based upon the combined judgment of the class teach- 
er and that of the superintendent or principal. 

The intervals between classes or grades, in about 
two-thirds of the cities and towns reporting, are one 
year. In the other third, the intervals are one half 
year or less. Several places report shorter intervals 
for the primary schools than for the grammar schools. 

In about one-half of the cities and towns reporting, 
special provision is made for individual promotions. 
Where special provision is made for advancing pupils 
out of course, the widest difference of practice and of re- 
sultsisreported. Insomecasesthe teachersare asked to 
report all pupils who are deserving of such promotion. 
A list of these is kept by the principal or superin- 
tendent, and special facilities are afforded those who 
desire to be advanced. A few superintendents cause 
each grade to be divided into two sections—accord- 
ing to scholarship,—thus enabling pupils to pass more 
easily from one grade to another during the year. In 
primary schools the pupils of a single class are some- 
times divided into three groups in the same way. 

Several cities and towns report the opening of an 
ungraded school in each of the large graded-school 
buildings. In this school are placed backward pupils, 
or such pupils as cannot be readily classified. Here, 
too, are pupils who are trying to get into a higher 
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grade. The superintendents speak in unqualified 
terms of the good accomplished by these ungraded 
schools. In some places the same end is reached by 
one or more assistants going from school to school, 
in a building, to assist backward pupils, or pupils who 
are trying to get into an advanced position. 

A number of superintendents, whose schools have 
the one-year interval between classes, report a plan of 
dividing the classes into small sections in two or three 
essential subjects, and of permitting pupils who do 
especially well in those subjects to be pushed for- 
ward. Elizabeth, N. J., is a conspicuous example of 
this plan of classification, the details of which were 
published in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” for June. 

The plan pursued in Cambridge, Mass., deals only 
with the grammar school course, which is supposed 
to cover six years’ time of pupils of average ability. 
A few weeks after entering school ia September, 
pupils are separated into two divisions, according to 
ability, one called Grade A, the other Fourth Grade. 
The pupils of grade A aim to complete the course in 
four years. The pupils of the fourth grade aim to do, 
each year, only one-sixth of the work prescribed for 
the grammar school. The grades of these pupils, in 
succeeding years, are known as fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth. At the beginning of the second 
year, the pupils of what was grade A, now called 
grade B, go into a room with pupils of the sixth 
grade. During the first part of the year, the pupils of 
the sixth grade are in advance of grade B ; but owing 





Dr. John T. Prince, of Massachusetts. 


to superior ability, in the latter division, they all come 
together during the latter part of the year. At the be- 
ginning of the third year, the pupils of grade C recite 
with the pupils of the seventh grade for a few weeks, 
when a readjustment is made—the abler pupils aim- 
ing to finish the course in two years, leaving the others 
to finish it in three years. 

All promotions, according to this Cambridge plan, 
are made by the class teachers, under the direction of 
the principal and superintendent. No pre-announced 
examinations are given, but there are frequent reviews 
given by the teacher. A feature that has helped the 
plan to succeed is the employment of a special teach- 
er in each building, to assist pupils who are behind 
their class or who are trying to get into an advanced 
class. This is, however, no essential part of the plan. 

In Woburn, Mass.,a plan of “ double promotion” 
has been attended with good results. In the primary 
schools the interval between classes is made short by 
dividing the pupils into small sections. As there are 


three or more class sections in each room, the class 
intervals are so short as to permit frequent changes, 
the section rather than the grade being the unit of 
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promotion. The nominal time for the completion of 
the primary school course is three years; but many 
complete it in much less time. In each of the gram- 
mar grades the essential features of the entire work 
prescribed for the year in language and arithmetic are 
taken during the first half year, and those pupils who 
have most successfully performed the work are pro- 
moted at the end of the half year to the next higher 
grade. During the second half year a more minute 
study of the topics in language and arithmetic already 
pursued is made, by which an opportunity is afforded 
for new pupils to do the work of the grade, and for 
those who have done it imperfectly, to review it. By 
this plan bright pupils are given the opportunity of 
passing through two grades in one year. It is evident 
that no one plan is suited to all places; and yet it is 
possible to select certain common elements of excel- 
lence, and from them derive some principles of value 
to all who are seeking to solve the problem of mak- 
ing such grading and promotions as will give pupils 
the largest measure of opportunity. To these prin- 
ciples may be added the following : 

1. The opinions of superintendents generally fav- 
ored intervals between classes of less than one year. 
First, then, among the principles of grading, may be 
placed the making of as short intervals between 
classes as circumstances will permit. 

2. Regular times of grade or class promotions are 
desirable, with special arrangements for the promo- 
tion of individual pupils, or of sections of pupils, 
whenever they show their ability to perform the work 
of a subsequent grade. 

3. “ Double piomotions,” where the intervals be- 
tween the classes are one year or more, and where 
there is no arrangement by which the work in se- 
quential subjects of all grades is covered, may be a 
benefit to some pupils in the saving of time, but are 
likely to be attended with dangers that do not offset 
the benefits gained. 

4. Pupils should not be heard in recitation together, 
but should be separated into two or more divisions, 
one division being given opportunity for study while 
others are reciting. 

5. Promotions from grade to grade should not de- 
pend wholly upon examinations made by a person 
other than the class teacher. 

6. Provision should be made for reviews at such 
times and in such subjects as will permit rapidly ad- 
vancing pupils to lose no part of the work outlined in 
the course. 

7. Wherever possible, the help of one or more as- 
sistants should be secured, to give assistance to back- 
ward pupils or to pupils endeavoring to work into a 
higher division or grade. 

8. For the purpose of knowing the needs of individ- 
ual pupils, a teacher should be in charge of the same 
class of pupils for at least one year. 

9. Attention to the needs of individual pupils de- 
mand that in no case should there be more than forty 
pupils to a teacher. Where the ages and attainments 
of pupils are widely different, no teacher should have 
more than twenty-five pupils. 


The Elizabeth Plan of Grading. 


The Elizabeth plan, well-known to most of our 
readers, was described in its main features by Supt. 
W. J. Shearer as follows : 


The Elizabeth plan of grading is the result of an attempt to” 
work out a system which will so combine the advantages of 
class, group, and individual teaching as to make it possible to 
suit the instruction to the needs of the individuals, and ena- 
ble each to go just as fast as the work can be done well, and no 
faster. It is no mere theory, but is a plan which has stood the 
test of a ten years’ trial, and its claims are based on the good 
results which have followed its adoption in several cities, under 
varying and unfavorable conditions. The plan described is in 
use in every class-room in the city of Elizabeth. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, 


Pupils are promoted to advanced work whenever ready for 
it, instead of being promoted at a time arbitrarily determined. 
Surely, there is no good reason why the time of year should 
determine a pupil’s promotion to advanced work. All must 
agree that it should be determined by acquired ability, rather 
than by lapse of time. That, under this plan, it is entirely 
feasible for pupils to go forward at any time, is shown by the 
fact, that, during the past year, sixty per cent. of the pupils 
did so. But for this plan, all these would have had to mark 
time until the rest were ready to go forward. 

Instead of having pupils roughly sorted into large, loosely- 
graded classes, in which the classification must grow more and 
more unsatisfactory as time passes, those of very nearly equal 
ability are placed together in a room. The number of divi- 
sions in a grade varies with the number of rooms of the same 
grade in the building, with the importance of the subject, with 














W. J. Shearer, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


the efficiency of the teacher, and with other limiting condi- 
tions. 

While the usual plan provides for but eight divisions below 
the high school, this method has from thirty to sixty. 
Pupils can easily pass from one division to another 
at any time when they are found to be either ahead 
or behind their companions. The need of re-classifi- 
cation, as well as its feasibility, under this plan, is 
shown by the fact, that, during the past year, almost seventy 
per cent. of the pupils were moved to other divisions between 
the regular times for promotion. 

In place of almost entirely losing sight of the individual, this 
plan demands attention to the peculiar needs of each. In the 
essential branches, pupils work in small classes, and also work 
as individuals at those points where experience has shown 
there is greatest need of individual work. 

Under this plan, such a record is sent with the pupil that, 
after a short study, the new teacher has the benefit of all that 
the previous teachers have been able to learn of the pupil. 
The record shows, not only what the pupils are worth in each 
branch, but also any defect of vision or hearing, and any other 
fact which may have a bearing on the character of the work 
which may reasonably be expected of each. Difficult cases 
receiving special attention and suggestions as to their man- 
agement, are given for the assistance of their future teachers. 

I have mentioned, but briefly, ten characteristics of the plan 
in use in the city of Elizabeth. Time does not permit even a 
brief consideration of the individual records of pupils, the 
extra promotion blanks, the pupils’ reports, the record of work 
done, the report of principals, management of periods for in- 
dividual instruction, arrangement of programs, certificate of 
time gajned, basis of division, means of making sure of thor- 
ough work, number of divisions in each grade, and many 
other devices, which ten-years’ experience with this plan, has 
proven to be most valuable aids in securing results, without 
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asking too much of teachers, and without unnecessary risk to 
the superintendent. Some of the beneficial results which 
have followed the adoption of this plan are: 


A FEW OF THE BENEFICIAL RESULTS, 


Accurate adjustment of the instruction is possible under this 
plan, for the reason that pupils of nearly equal ability are al- 
ways togteher. The most careless observer of children knows 
that they love to do what requires a reasonable amount of 
effort. When the pupils were closely graded, that work suit- 
able to all could be assigned,, the tendency to idleness almost 
vanished, and the need of punishment was greatly diminished 
in all classes, and entirely disappeared from many. 

Under this plan, all other things are secondary to thorough- 
ness in the essentials. This is easily secured, for teachers are 
not expected to take pupils faster than they can do thorough 
work. It is no longer wondered why pupils went to school 
so long, and knew so little when they stopped. 

By this plan, the brighter pupils are allowed to move for- 
ward as fast as they can do the work thoroughly. The slower 
ones go no faster than they have the mental ability to-do the 
work well. The mental and moral benefit resulting from this 
can scarcely be overestimated, and it is, perhaps, the most 
valuable result of this plan. 

Statistics prove that a much larger proportion of the pupils 
remain in school until the higher grades are reached. In 
every grammar school in the city there has been an increase in 
the proportion of pupils in the higher grades, the average 
per cent. of increase for the different districts being about ten. 
Surely this is an important matter, for, in some cities, ninety 
per cent. of the pupils do not reach the grammar grades, and 
the reports show that eighty-one per cent. of all the pupils in 
the graded schools of this country are in the four lowest years 
of a twelve-years’ course. 

On all sides, much regret is expressed that so few pupils 
reach the high school. Less than two per cent. get to the 
highest grammar grade. Since this plan of grading was intro- 
duced, two years ago, the number attending the high school 
has more than doubled. i 

All deprecate the fact that pupils entering the high school are 
from one to five years older than they should be. During the 
past two years, the average age of those entering the Eliza- 
beth high school has decreased more than one year, while the 
classes about to enter will still further reduce this average. 

As the schools are generally managed, if any but the very 
brightest fall but a short distance behind the class, they must 
stumble along at the foot of the class, and lose a year when 
but a month or two behind. Because of sickness, or some of 
a hundred other reasons, nearly all of the pupils do lose time, 


and therefore fail to keep up with their companions, Statis- 
tics gathered in different cities show that eighty per cent. of 
the pupils lose from one to four years; and for every one hun- 
dred pupils in the schools examined, there had been from one 
hundred to three hundred years lost. Under this plan, if pu- 
pils fall behind their class, they drop into a class but a short 
distance behind the one left. As promotion may come at any 
time, this lost ground is easily recovered. The records in 
Elizabeth show that, except because of absence, very few lose 
any time. 

Under this plan, ninety per cent. of those who go through 
the primary grades, or farther, will gain from one to four 
years. The teachers’ records of several thousand pupils, show 
that, during the past year, over eighty per cent. of the pupils 
in Elizabeth gained irom one to seven months’ time; while 
the average gain was over three months. This they did with- 
out any urging, and almost without their knowing it. 

In most schools, pupils recite mearly all of the time, and 
there is but little time left for the preparation of lessons in 
school, where most of the lessons should be prepared. For 
this reason, either the lessons are not prepared, or they are 
prepared under the direction of the parent, who should not 
have to instruct their children, even if they are qualified to do 
so. With this plan, the pupils have more than one-half of 
their time in school for the preparation of their lessons. Thus 
they may be prepared under the direction of the teacher, who 
is best qualified, both by knowledge and experience, to give 
the pupils the assistance which they should have, and whose 
duty it is to relieve the parents of this task. Time is provided 
both morning and afternoon for individual help. 

If pupils receive the same amount of instruction as they 
would under the usual plan, they would get it in much less 
time. Pupils now average a loss of about two years. Under 
this plan, they will average a gain of not less than two years. 
Thus there would be saved to the district what it would cost to 
instruct a pupil for that time. When this is multiplied by the 
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number of pupils, the financial saving becomes apparent. Add 
to this the amount saved by the lengthening of the pupils’ pro- 
ductive lives, and the gain is enormous, though not to be com- 
pared with the gain in improved mental habits. 


(Abstract of paper read by Supt. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
before the School Principals’ Association. 


The North Denver Plan. 


The paper by Supt. James M. Van Sickle, of Den- 
ver, was considered by many the best one submitted 
at the Chattanooga meeting. An abstract will appear 





Supt. J. H. VanSickle, East Denver, Col. 


ina later number. It explained the plan of the North 
Side schools of Denver, which are under Mr. Van 
Sickle’s supervision. 


Discussion 
The discussion was opened by Supt. R. H. Halsey, 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Supt. Coleman explained the 
method of promotion introduced by him in the schools 
of Le Mars, Iowa. His straightforward manner of 
pointing out the practical workings of each feature in 





Supt. R. H. Halsey, Binghamton, N. Y. 


detail was heartily approved by all who had come to 
hear what is actually done in school systems. Prof. 
W. S. Sutton, of the University of Texas was unable 
to take part inthe discussion. He was taken ill before 


he arrived at Chattanooga, and was under the phys- 
ician’s care up to the time of the closing session, 
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Work of High and Grammar Schools. 


(Abstract of an address given by Supt. T. M. Balliet, Springfield, 
Mass., before the Woman's Political Class, of that city.) 

In my annual report of the schools for 1896, I spoke of 
the necessity of three kinds of special schools. These schools 
are to be for pupils who are in special need of individual help 
and cannot, or do not, get much profit from class instruction. 
There are a number of overgrown pupils in our primary 
schools, who are much larger and from four to six years older 
than the majority of children. These pupils are, in many 
cases, the children of immigrants, and are struggling with the 
English language. Many are children who have been ne- 
glected by their parents. There are several such children in 
every primary school. 

Another special school needed and spoken of in the report 
referred to, is one for incorrigible boys. In many of our 
school-rooms there is found one boy, sometimes two, who 
gives the teacher more trouble than all the rest of the pupils. 
It is not just to the other pupils, nor to the teacher, that such 
boys should be allowed to remain. They should be placed 
together in a separate room. It has been found that such boys 
are much more easily managed by themselves than when scat- 
tered among other pupils. Such schools have been in suc- 
cessful operation in some oi our cities for a number of years. 
In some cities they are called parental schools; in others, dis- 
ciplinary schools. Boys usually come out of these schools at 
the end of six months or a year much changed in their con- 
duct. 





Supt. T. M, Balliet, Springfield, Mass. 


A third kind of special school we needisaschool for children 
who are backward and slow, and for such as are slightly fee- 
ble-minded. The proper place for children who are very fee- 
ble-minded is not the public schools, but a state institution. 
But there are children scattered through our schools 
who are slightly feeble-minded whose minds can _ be 
developed so that they will become brighter than 
some other children who are not feeble-minded, but 
who have been neglected. Most of these feeble-minded 
children belong to parents who cannot afford to educate them 
privately. The result is, that they soon drop out of school 
and grow up helpless unfortunates. Many of them, no doubt, 
will become inmates of almshouses, if they are not educated 
so as to become self-supporting. Beyond the kindergarten 
and the first two years of the primary schools, they can get 
no good from the public schools. By that time they begin to 
realize that they are not like other children; they become sen- 
sitive, and are made objects of ridicule by the other children. 
Placed by themselves, they are saved from this annoyance. 

The traditional notion that feeble-minded children are 
made bright by associating with normal children is an ex- 
ploded one. No expert would advocate it. Separating them 
from other children is an advantage to them. They do not 
lose hope, as none of them advance much faster than the rest. 
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Thrown in with other children, they soon realize that it is 
hopeless for them to try to keep up with their classes. 

We are in need of vacation schools during the summer 
for the children who are now living in the streets for the two 
months. Children who cannot go away for the summer, and 
do not have good homes, are better in school than on the 
street. Such schools have been established in some of our 
cities with much advantage. Children attend only half a day, 
the work is made easy, and there is plenty of variation. 
Vacation kindergartens would be a blessing to many poor 
mothers, as well as to their children. In Cambridge, the 
manual training school is kept open for six weeks during the 
summer vacation, and is very popular. 

High schools are not what they were years ago. They 
have virtually become the colleges of the people. Our high 
school, small as it is, has more students than either Yale or 
Harvard had sixty years ago. The course gives as good 
training as the course in these colleges gave in those days. 
The discipline and the teaching are better. The pupils of our 
high school are about as old and as mature as college students 
were then. Boys entered Yale and Harvard then at 12 to 16, 
just as they enter high schools now. I explained, four years 
ago, in an address to the first high school commission, that 
we should ultimately have three high schools differing in 
character. We shall have a literary high school to fit for col- 
lege, and to give pupils who do not go to college a good lit- 
erary education. We shall need a separate manual training 
high school, and ultimately a separate commercial high school. 
We already have a manual training school; all we need is to 
establish a commercial department in our high school. This 
would have been established several years ago if there had 
been room in the old high school. I am planning for 
a three-years’ course, which may be made four, whose aim will 
be to give young men the best training possible for managing 
business affairs. The course will contain, besides the usual 
business branches, political economy, finance, transportation, 
commercial geography, the history of commerce, commercial 
law, and a number of the literary and scientific studies now in 
the high school course. Besides this advanced course, there 
will be an opportunity given to pupils who want to learn sten- 
ography, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc., to learn these 
branches in the shortest time they can be taught thoroughly. 
The studies in all the courses will be as nearly as possible 
the same, so that pupils may, in most cases, defer the se- 
lection of their course until the end of the first year. They 
will be better able to know what they want, and the principal 
and teachers will know their needs, and be able to advise them 
more intelligently. This is really simply going back to a cus- 
tom we followed some eight years ago. 


* 
Teachers’ Salaries. 


If it were possible to ascertain the average income of the 
lawyers, doctors, and other professional men in the country, it 
would, in all probability, appear to be a number of times that 
of the average school teacher. It is a fact of common obser- 
vation that young men of ambition, but of limited means, who 
engage in public school teaching continue at it but a short 
time—only long enough to accumulate a sufficiency to pay off 
debts, or to prepare for some other profession; and it is uni- 
versally admitted that, in a financial way, a young man has far 
greater advantages as a lawyer, even of the pettifogger sort, 
than does a teacher of the finest quality. If we compare the 
salaries of those in the employ of the government in its vari- 
ous departments with the wages of public school teachers, we 
see that the most moderately-paid positions yield at least twice 
as much as does school teaching, while the most lucrative 
places yield many times as much as do the majority of places 
in public schools. Of course it would be hardly reverential 
to compare the highest positions in the gift of the state, as the 
presidency, headships of departments, judgeships in high 
courts, governorships, memberships in the national legislature, 
etc., with the best places in the public school service, but 
it would seem reasonable for teachers to expect that 
they should receive as much for their labors as a clerk or a 
typewriter in the employ of the government. 

For the purpose of illustration, an example is furnished in 
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the case of the postmaster and the superintendent of schools in 
a town or city of any size, say 10,000. Here the postmaster 
will receive $2,500, and is allowed an assistant, who performs. 
nearly all the labor attached to the position, thus leaving the 
one at the head of affairs free to engage in other lines of bus- 
iness, as merchant, editor, or lawyer. In this same city the 
school man will receive, at the most, $2,000, and will be ex- 
pected to spend every moment of the working hours of day 
and night in furthering the educational interests of the city, 
incidentally looking after the teachers, pupils, and parents 
thereof. He must be a college-trained man of broad experi- 
ence, have splendid executive abilities, and be a model in 
moods and manners, so that the youth of the city may profit 
by his example. Another illustration may be found in ‘com- 
paring the county school commissioner with other county 
officers. At the time of election, the superintendent is always 
put last on the ticket, or practically so; and in the matter of 
salary he hardly ever receives more, but rather, usually less, 
than the county attorney, who, to make a safe and modest es- 
timate, does not do one-tenth of the amount of work for the 
public that falls upon the school man. The man of law has 
abundant time to attend to private practice for private ends, 
and is at no expense for horses, carriages, and other means 
of conveyance that the county superintendent is obliged to 
possess; and if he had to endure such hardships as the super- 
intendent ordinarily does, there would probably not be enough 
legal men left in many counties, after a time, to fill the offices. 
The representatives from the county to the state legislature 
receives ten dollars and upward per day (with expenses al- 
lowed) for his presence in the comfortable rooms of the capi- 
tol; while the county superintendent of schools receives from 
two to five dollars per day (bearing his own expenses) for a 
life of trial and privation in endeavoring to elevate the educa- 
tional tone of his community. 

How, now, may matters be improved so that teaching will 
be rated higher in public estimation, and receive due financial 
rewards? The answer seems simple, that legislators must 
recognize the importance of the teacher in determining the 
safety and well-being of the state. However, much may be 
professed by those in places of authority in regard to the edu- 
cation of the people being the safeguard of the nation, yet in 
practice they often fail to show the practice of their belief. 
The truth probably is, however, that legislators and statesmen 
have the cause of public education upon their minds less than 
they really think they do; and that those of other matters of 
public interest—the administration of law, improvements in 
various kinds of business enterprises, as agriculture, com- 
merce, and so on—have absorbed most.of their thoughts and 
sympathies, and so have profited best at their hands. From 
the teachers’ point of view, there seems to be no factor in 
American life which is now, and must ever continue to be, so 
influential in determining the course of national development 
as the public education of the people; and as worth and effi- 
ciency in any calling are secured only by adequate rewards, it 
is evident that public school teaching will never attain the po- 
sition it should take until the present discrimination against 
it in financial matters, at least, ceases to exist. 

—M. V. O’Shea, in the “ North American Review.” 
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Seolding in the School-Room. 


It is a common practice by many teachers to reserve the 
scoldings of the day for the few minutes before dismissal at 
night. There are, perhaps, occasions when censure may be 
necessary and beneficial, but, in the majority of cases, more 
harm than good is accomplished. 


The average child is extremely sensitive, notwithstanding 
the fact that he may appear otherwise; and harsh fault-finding 
before others tends to imbitter him against the person who in- 
dulges in this form of rebuke. Criticism, instead of scold- 
ings, in the form of reasoning, wherever possible, and which 
the child receives in private, are far more apt to appeal to his 
better nature, to his sense of right and wrong, than reproof de- 
livered openly. 

Outside of the sometimes lasting harm done to the feelings 
and dispositions of the children, the last impression made is a 
disagreeable one. They talk over the teacher and the school 
with this impression in their minds. Make, therefore, the 
final scene of the day a pleasant one. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
fiod many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
heJp them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 64 East oth street, New York city. 








The Adjustable Model Stand. 


A great obstacle in the way of teaching drawing from 
models, casts, etc., has been the lack of satisfactory equipment 
for placing the objects before the class. 

The new adjustable model stand, brought out by the J. C. 
Witter Company, solves this difficulty. It can be quickly at- 
tached to any school desk, and instantly adjusted to any desir- 
able height or angle or length of horizontal arm. It is equally 
suitable for type forms, still life, casts in the round and relief, 
prints and studies of all kinds, including plants, flowers, and 
leaves. 
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Provision is made for a background which may be desirable 
in color studies or work in light and shade. 

The arm which holds the shelf can be adjusted to any needed 
length, and turned either in front of line of pupils or in aisle 
to accommodate two rows. The shelf can be instantly slanted 
to any angle or securely fastened at a level. Any child can 
adjust it, and it can be easily detached from the desk and put 
away. 

These model stands are useful for many purposes besides 
drawing, and every teacher will find that one or two for each 
aisle will make a valuable addition to the equipment of the 
ee (The J. C. Witter Company, 76 Fifth avenue, New 

York.) 


The Victor Adjustable Desk. 


The Victor Adjustable desk is manufactured by Thomas 
Kane & Company, Racine, Wis., who claim for it the four es- 
sentials of a perfect adjustable desk; namely, simplicity, of 
construction, strength and rigidity, attractiveness in appear- 
ance, and ease of adjustment 

The standard consists of two main pieces, the one attached 
to the desk sliding into the other, as shown in the cut. A 
ratchet fits into the teeth of the upper casting, and is so long 
as to hold the desk firmly. The tie block, which crosses on 
the inside, is tightened by the bolt, thus making the desk per- 
fectly rigid. The connecting bar at the top of the lower cast- 
ing prevents any side motion. All the castings are concave 
and convex, and fit tightly. 

The strain comes mostly on the ratchet and tie bar, very lit- 
tle being on the bolt, which serves the purpose of holding the 
parts together. Loosening the nut will not drop the desk 
down. The ratchet and cog principle enables one to make the 
desk perfectly even without the aid of a spirit level. It can 
be adjusted by one person, by simply loosening the bolt, rais- 
ing or lowering the desk to the desired position, and tighten- 
we Hy bolt again. The ratchets work automatically. 

e use of the semi-revolving chair economizes floor space, 
and keeps the pupil in an erect position by swinging very near 
the desk. It will turn to the right or left, and comes to a full 
stop in front. The pitch of the chair can be altered oy oe 

a 


manipulation of a ratchet, similar to those in the desk. 
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stationary chair is desired, all that is necessary is to insert a 
common wood screw in a place prepared for it. 

The desks and boxes are made in various sizes. The desk 
top is of a selected hard maple, stained a light cherry. The 
eo is of elm, and its pedestal has a base diameter of eleven 
inches. 

The Potter & Putnam Company, of 63 Fifth avenue, New 
York, are the Eastern representatives of the manufacturers. 


Static Machine and X-Rays. 


The School Journal of Nov. 6, 1897, published a cut and de- 
scription of Stanley’s Toepler-Holtz machine, especially de- 
signed for x-ray work, and manufactured by Swett & Lewis 
Co., 11 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. The ordinary sta- 
tic machine in use in many schools may be used for x-rays 
by the addition of a small Crookes tube. Observe the follow- 
ing directions: Attach the tube to a support. Connect the 
concave terminal (cathode) of the tube to the negative 1od of 
the machine. (The negative side shows a blue flame on the 
collecting combs.) Connect the slanting disk (anode) of the 
tube with the upright spark gap post. If this is not on the 
machine, it can be easily erected, midway between the other 
two posts, with its ball just.a little below their top. Then 
have the positive pole about three-fourths of an inch from the 
ball of the erect post. Start the machine, let the spark jump 
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at first between the regular positive and negative poles, then 
pull the negative pole away four or five inches, and the cur- 
rent will pass through the tube. The current can be regulated 
by changing the position of the positive ball. The tube should 
show a high fluorescence between the terminals and a dark 
band behind the anode. Place a photographic plate under 
the tube, and a radiograph may be taken. 

To observe with the fluoroscope, the anode should be 


turned toward the observer and the object to be examined 
eas against the bottom of the fluoroscope, which should 
e¢ held close to the tube. 
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The Library Filing Cabinet. 


A system for classifying subject-matter, clippings, and li- 
brary in an open, dust-proof file is a convenience appreciated 
by literary workers, teachers, and public speakers. 

The cabinet shown in the illustration is made of kiln-dried 
white oak, hard oil finish, fancy hand carvings. The shelves 
are made of speciaily prepared cloth board, adapted to resist 
warping in changes of atmosphere, and supported in a way to 
exclude the dust. 
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The files are made of pulp board open to the top. A new 
device has been introduced in the use of round, flexible fronts, 
which make it possible to withdraw the file from the shelf by 
thrusting the hand between the files. The envelopes in each 
file are of strong manilla paper, and arranged for easy, com- 
plete classification. There are one hundred and forty open 
index files and 700 subject envelopes. The height of the cab- 
inet is five feet. (Central School Supply House, Chicago.) 


Luxfer Prisms. 


The Luxfer Prisms are meeting with wide acceptance as a 
means of dispensing with artificial light in the daytime. The 
rinciple of the prisms is the refraction of light through glass. 

nder ordinary circumstances, much of the light of day is 
lost on the floors of rooms. With the Luxfer prisms, the 
light can be guided wherever it is needed. The prisms are 
especially valuable in the lighting of basements, for by their 
use the clear daylight is made to serve the purpose of un- 
healthy, artificial light. The American Luxfer Prism Com- 
pany has issued a handbook explaining the principles of ap- 
meng of the prisms. By means of this, one can figure for 
imself how much light can be given to a dark room, and the 
arrangement of the prisms to accomplish the desired result. 
Address, The Rookery, Chicago. 
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Compasses and Dividers 


The range of selection in compasses and dividers is almost 
as broad as man’s desires for such instruments. It hardly 
seems possible for any new combinations of joints and screws 
to be worked into a successful compass. The more compli- 
cated ones, with three or four legs, and innumerable joints, are 
valuable chiefly for fine work, where perfect accuracy is de- 
sired. As a general rule, however, the simpler instruments 
will be found more convenient for ordinary school use. The 
prices, too, range with the nature of the material and its con- 
struction. For a Swiss divider, made of German silver and 
English steel, one may pay $12 and more. On the other hand, 
one may get a 4%-inch nickel-plated divider, with patent pen- 
cil points, box of Ieads and key, for 30 cefits. 

THE HUBBARD SCHOOL COMPASS. 

One of the more noted of these inexpensive and simple 

compasses is the Hubbard, manufactured by Frost & Adams 


Company, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. This compass has been 
a favorite for ordinary school work for a good many years. 





It is four and three-fourths inches in length, and is made of 
brass and steel. It has a patent lead point holder, which is 
just the right size to hold a No. 6 H. Siberian lead. It is ad- 
justed with a key, and is both simple and convenient. 


FABER’S POCKET PENCIL COMPASS. 


It combines a pen- 
protector and 


A popular pocket compass is the Faber. 
cil holder, a penholder, a_ pencil-point 





letter opener, with an inch and metric scale and a 
pencil with rubber. It can be used with both round 
and hexagonal pencils, and the needle can be adjusted 
so as to be used with the shortest pencil. The screws 


turn easily without the aid of a key or other instrument. 
ANOTHER PENCIL COMPASS. 


A very simple and inexpensive pencil compass is shown in 
the accompanying cut. The point arm is adjusted in a groove, 
by means of a_tthumb-screw. The compass is strongly made of 


steel, and is easy of adjustment. For the cut, we are indebted 
to the United States School Furniture Company, 315 and 32! 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
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WHITE’S BLACKBOARD COMPASSES. 


The White blackboard compass is of light-colored, polished 
hard wood, about eighteen inches long. It will hold a crayon 


of any shape, as the crayon arm Ys adjustable. The other arm 
has a hard rubber tip, which will not harm the blackboard, and 
will cling to it without slipping. 


This rubber foot is fitted 





into a metal cylinder in which the arm rotates 


Thus the arm 
of. the compass does not turn on the board, but.a few inches 
from the board 

To operate, the cylinder foot is held in the left hand, as 
shown in ‘the cut, while the compass turned with the right 
hand. 

The manufacturers of these compasses are the H. P. Smith 
Publishing Company, 11 East 16th street, New York 

WHITE'S DRAWING COMPASS. 

The White school drawing compasses are used in the schools 
of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Pittsburg, and other cities 
The one shown im t cut has a tlexible pen old ind will 
also contain an ordinary penholder, if ink draw desired 


The needlepoint is of steel, and is made sharp and round, so 
that it will not tear the paper. Its chief point ig the wedge 
shaped tongue at the top. If at any time the arms become 
loose in the joint irom wear, they may be press 


tightened 





ing down the wedge-shaped tongue. Then the arms will re- 
main firm at any angle desired. The joint may be tightened 
by a few light taps with a small hammer. 

These compasses are manufactured by the H. P. Smith Pub 
lishing Company, 11 East 16th street, New York. 


ANDREW'S CRAYON COMPASSES. 


The Andrews crayon compasses, shown in the accompany- 
ing cuts, are eighteeen inches in length, and are made of ma- 





hogany. The arm which regulates the angle at which the 
legs stand is adjustable up and down, and the screws make 
slipping impossible. The compasses are made in two kinds— 
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one with a rubber foot on a ball joint, to protect the board; the 
other with a short, steel-pointed foot. The manufacturers are 


the Andrews School Furnishing Company, 65 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


EAGLE DIVIDER AND COMPASS. 


An attractive divider and compass is made by the Eagle 
Pencil Company, 377-379 Broadway, N. Y. The accompany- 
ing cut gives a good idea of its construction. It is nickel- 
plated and fancy chased, with a patent screw bolt adjustment. 
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Revolving the screw adjusts the compass. To use it as a 
divider, simply reverse the tip. By turning the tip, a new lead 
can be inserted. The compass is packed in a paper-covered 
box, with a nickel case of lead points. 


FABER’S MEASURE COMPASS. 


A new measure compass and divider is made by the Faber 
Pencil Company, 545-547 Pearl street, New York. The cut 
shows the compass in its full size. The pencil is adjusted by 
a thumb-screw. The curved arm measures a circle up to a 
radius of six inches. The instrument is made of brass. 





Natural Color Photography by the Joly Process. 


The Joly process, it is claimed, will enable any amateur to 
take a photograph in the shape of a transparency or lantern 
slide, the colors of which will be absolutely true to nature. 
The manipulations are the same as in ordinary work. 

The outfit consists of a plateholder, containing the taking 
screen, the viewing screen, and an orthochromatic screen. The 
taking screen is lined in orange, yellowish-green, and blue; 
the viewing screen, in red, green, and violet. The taking 
screen is used in obtaining the negative; the viewing screen is 
superimposed upon the positive, and is used to reproduce the 
colors of the original object, which appears as a transparent 
photographic image in the natural colors. 

The orthochromatic screen is adjusted to one of the best 
panchromatic plates, which should be used with the outfit. 

Full directions, price list, etc., may be obtained from the 
Gace Company, Montclair, N. J., or from their New 

ork agents, the Scovill & Adams Company, 60 and 62 East 
11th street. 
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Cext-Hooks on Geography. 


In the School Board issue for February a review of theimportant 
text-books on geography was begun, giving illustrated descrip- 
tions of the American Book Company’s ‘Natural Elementary 
Geography,” Ginn & Co.'s ‘* Complete Senssaniies,” Macmillan’s 
‘*Elementary and First Book in Physical Geography,” and Silver, 
Burdett & Co’s ‘‘New Geographical Readers.” In March, Leach, 
Shewell & Co.’s ‘‘Commercial and Grammar School Geography,” 
the University Publishing Company’s ‘‘Maury’s Geographies,” 
E. H. Butler & Co.’s ‘‘ Geographies,” and Rand, McNally & Co.'s 
‘*Elementary and Grammar School Geographies” were described. 
This month the series is concluded with the following account of 
the Werner Geographies. 





The Werner Geographies. 
(The Werner Company, Chicago, III.) 


IN both the Introductory and 
the Grammar School of the 
Werner Series of Geogra- 
phies, by Dr. H. S. Tarbell, 
the effort has been made to 
reduce the burden of teacher 
and pupil;—of the teacher, by 
making the work clear and 
comprehensible; of the pupil, 
by omitting small and weari- 
some details, appealing con- 
stantly to the aid of imagina- 
tion and inference. Each 
book has a distinctive charac- 
ter, and each is made with 
a special reference to the place 
— it is to occupy in the school- 
room. 

“The Werner Introductory 
Geography” occupies ground 
between the old geography and the crude and radical new. It 
is as teachable as the old, and as philosophical as the new, pre- 
senting clearly the reasons for geographical facts. It presents 
a large amount of interesting and valuable information, and 
this information consists of important facts and general views, 
and not of details or of things easily forgotten. 

In the treatment of continents and countries, the sense of 
proportion has been observed. The United States and Europe 
are more fully treated than other parts of the world, because 
these are the homes of our kinsfolk, and the seat of the world’s 
industrial and intellectual life. The questions are so con- 
structed as to require thought by the pupil, but no repetition 
of sentences from the book. 

The Introductory be- 
gins with home _ knowl- 
edge, and uses the funda- 
mental concepts thus 
gained as the foundation 
for all later study. How to 
teach the comparative or 
relative size of the differ- ¢ 
ent parts of the world is «' 
an important matter, for 
which many devices are 
suggested. 

The mercator map, { 
showing direction thor- \~ 
oughly, and the funda- ~ 
mental ideas of climate are 
introduced early. The 
maps are numerous, sim- 
ple, clear, and free from 
burdensome details. The 
illustrations are designed, 
not simply to embellish; 
they are primarily intend- 
ed to be instructive. The 
lives of the people in their 
homes, their occupations, 


3 > 
etc. _ Japanese Girl. From ‘‘ Werner's In- 
Be been fully pre troductory Geography.” 


The text of “The Werner Grammar School Geography,” 


Banana Tree, Krom ‘‘ Werner's 
Introductory Geography.” 








Dikes of the Netherlands, ——_ ‘“*Werner’s Introductory Geog- 
raphy.” 
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Part I., is arranged in three sections: (1) Preparatory, (2) 
descriptive, (3) general and comparative. The first section 
contains matters of definition, location, relief, climate, pro- 
ducts, etc.; the second section is an account of the continents 





Longfellow’s House at Cambridge. From ‘‘ Werner's Introductory 
Geography,” 

and their peoples; the third section is largely a review, and 
treats in a more general and comprehensive way some of the 
topics of the first section in the light of the facts of the second 
section. 

In so far as relief influences climate and products, the com- 
forts and opportunities of man, it is considered. Climate has 
been given an important place. Man is the center from which 
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Camels, From ‘ Werners’ Introductory Geography,” 


everything is viewed; the manner of life, the occupation of 
mankind, and also that history, which shows the influence of 
geographical conditions on human progress, have taken un- 
usual, but not undue, space. 

Part II. of “The Werner Grammar School Geography ” is 
“The World in Map and Picture.” 

This book for study is easily handled for reading. Pupils 
use the text ten times as much as they use the maps, and can 
refer, as it becomes necessary, to the atlas divisions. 

All who realize the mental activities of school children will 
understand certain advantages in having the illustrations of 
each country or topic grouped for comparative study, and not 
scattered over pages, to draw the eyes and mind from the text 
itself. The profuse illustrations and fifty-four pages of maps 
make a very complete atlas, and a reference book for home, as 
well as school. 

The suggestions to teachers as to the best manner of using 
the maps and illustrations are complete in every detail, includ- 
ing map sketching, devices for drawing, and numerous other 
subjects of value and interest. 


A Self-Winding Program Clock 


We have received a blue print diagram showing plan of puttin 
in a complete prégram and time system clock made by Fre 
Frick. One has been put into the East Orange (N. J.) high 
school, which is fitted with a system for operating secondary 
clocks. The program mechanism, which is independent of the 
regulator movement, gives two distinct programs, one program 
for each grade occupying the building. The two programs are 
set independent of each other, the bells ringing automatically at 
different times in the two departments. All periods may be set 
at will to suit requirements. hen the day’s work is finished the 
apparatus automatically silences the bells for the night and takes 
up the burden in the morning. Friday evening the bells are 
automatically silenced, and Monday morning the week’s work is 
begun without the touch of the hand. The bell in any room may 
be rung independent of the clock by simply pressing the lever of 
the rotary switch on the switch point corresponding in number to 
number of room. This is convenient for teacher’s calls, special 
signals, fire alarms, &c. In addition to the bells nineteen second- 
ary clocks are distributed through the building. All of these 
clocks keep absolutely correct time with the master program 
clock. They are entirely electrically operated and require no at- 
tention, except to recharge a few cells of very simple battery 
once during the year. The same firm has also supplied a system 
for the new high school for boys in New York in the same style. 
New contracts are on hand for College Point. Orange, N. J., 
N. Y., and Flushing, N. Y.- (Fred Frick, Waynesboro, 

a.) 
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Some Famous Bells. 


The history of bells has been followed back to the rude 
tribes of ancient times. The tombs of the Peruvians have 
yielded up some of the earliest specimens, and some small 
bells brought by the trading canoe of Indians to Columbus, 
at Cape Honduras, show that they were known in America 
rior to its discovery by Europeans. Possibly some Assyrian 
bells, found in the palace of Nimrod, may be the oldest bells 
in the world. 





— 











Columbian Liberty Bell. 


Bells of small size were first used in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. Large bells were first made by the Christians, although 
they were undoubtedly used in China in religious worship, at 
least 2,000 years before the Christian era. In that country it 
is not uncommon now to see enormous bells lying upon the 


























The Great Bell of China. 
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ground, their weight having broken down the towers in which 
they were suspended. The Great Bell of China, in Pekin, 





weighs 120,000 pounds; it is fourteen feet in height and twelve 
feet in diameter. 

The Russians regard the sound of bells not only as a holy 
summons to church, but as a part of the very act of worship. 
They have a strong love for bells, and use them in profusion. 
The largest bell in the world is hung in Moscow, and was 
cast in 1734. 

The Japanese bell is found throughout the island in every 
size and number. It is suspended in a low tower near the 
temples, and is sounded by means of wooden beams swing- 
ing from the roof by the devout worshiper before he enters 


Liberty Bell. Japanese Bell. 
the temple, to arouse the deity to listen to his prayers. 

All over Europe, in Holland, Austria, France, England, 
bells of magnificent size may be seen. The largest bell in 
America is in Montreal, and is hung in the Cathedral there. 
Of special interest to patriotic Americans is the famous old 
“ Liberty bell,” which was cast for the state-house in Philadel- 
phia, in 1721, with these words upon it: “ Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” It 
was under this bell that the representatives of the thirteen col- 
onies first proclaimed liberty, and its clang started the tidings 
throughout the land. After an accident happened to this bell, 
it was carefully re-hung by the Meneely Bell Company, of 
Troy, Y., and is retained as a curiosity in the state-house 
of Philadelphia. — 

This same foundry made a bell in the centennial year, 1876, 
to take the place of the original Liberty bell. Its weight is 
13,000 pounds (to represent the thirteen original states), and 
the inscription is the same as on the old one, It marks the 
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hours of the day, and is a fine sample of modern workman- 


ship. 
Fire Columbia Liberty bell conveys the same idea as the 
one preceding in its weight (13,000). It held the place of 





Independence Hall Bell. 


honor at the World’s fair of 1893, where it hung in front of 
the Administration building. The composition of the bell is 
one of its most interesting points. Over 200,000 persons con- 
tributed to its making by their gifts of gold, silver, copper, tin, 
or bronze, all of which were fused in the bell at the time of 
its casting. For this particular piece of workmanship, the 


Meneely Bell Company has become world famous. The 
church, academy, tower-clock, factory, chime, court-house, 
fire-alarm, and other bells made by the Meneely Company are 
distributed throughout our country. 


¥ 


The Prudential Insurance Company has just issued an at- 
tractive and appropriate booklet called **Our Navy.” It con- 
sists of excellent half-tone engravings of the various ships of 
the United States navy, together with ‘data concerning their 
construction, cost, and equipment. 


The Berlin Photographic Company, New York city, has re- 
ceived a number of important additions to their reproductions 
from the Prado museum at Madrid. Among these are eleven 
examples from Velasquez, one from Da Vinci, three from 
Murillo, and four from Titian. 


It is a matter of considerable discussion which part of the 
magazines and high-class publications are more closely 
scanned, the advertising or the reading pages. The illustra- 
tions in a few advertisements have reached the highest point 
of perfection. Noteworthy among them are those published 
flor years in the advertisements of Pears’ soap. Mr. Lyman 
ID. Morse, during his connection with his advertising agency 
a$ manager, partner, and sole proprietor, has, for a number 
of years, personally attended to the preparation and insertion 
of these advertisements, as well as those of some of the largest 
American advertisers. He has shown both taste and judg- 
ment, receiving universal admiration and commendation, A 
tate notable, artisitic design represents an elephant whose feet 
are making an indelible impression of Pears’ soap, not only 
on the ground on which he tramps,, but on the reader’s mind 
as well. It is no wonder that when Mr. Morse has a cus- 
tomer, he never loses him. 

¥ 


Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advance announcements of forth- 


coming text-books. 
Ginn & Co. 


Seed Travelers, by Clarence W. Weed. 

Palamon and Arcite, edited by George E. Eliot, Jr. 
Silas Marner, edited by Miss R. A. Witham. 
Alcestis of Euripides, edited by H. W. Hayley. 


Hobbes, by E. Hershey Sneath. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
No. 124. Baby Bell, The Little Violinist, and Other Verse and 
Prose, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with a biographical sketch and 
notes. aper, 15 cents, net. 


The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,—England, Holland, and 
America, by William Elliot Griffis, D. D., with illustrations, River- 
side Library for Young People, Vol. 16, 16mo, 75 cents. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Paradise Lost, Its Structure and Meaning, with copious notes, by 
John A. Himes, Graeff professor of English literature, Pennsylvania 
college. Post 8vo., cloth. 
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University Publishing Co. 


Standard Literature Series, No. 31. Black Beauty, by Anna 
Sewell (double number), paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents ; edited 
with notes and introduction, by Edward R. Shaw, Ph. D. ‘dean of 
the School of Pedagogy, New York University. , 


Werner School Book Co. 


The Werner Arithmetic, Book III., by Prof. Frank H. Hall. 

DeGarmo & Brown’s Grammar, by Dr. Charles DeGarmo and Prof 
Geo. P. Brown. ¥ 

School Edition of Robinson Crusoe, by Dr. Charles DeGarmo. 

Story of Patrick Henry, by Mrs. Alma Holman Burton. 

Story of Alexander Hamilton, by Mrs. Alma Holman Burton. 

Story of Andrew Jackson, sas " ™ = %s 

Story of U.S. Grant, : . : 

History and Civil Government of South Dak 
Young. 

History and Civil Government of Maine, by Hon. W. W. Stetson. 

History and Civil Government of Louisiana, by Prof. John R. 
Ficklin. 


‘ 


ota, by Prof. C. M. 


William R. Jenkins. 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Dr. Thomas L. Stedman. This is the Cassell Guide 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Price, $1.25. Just pub- 
lished, March 7. 

FRENCH. 

1. Verbes Francais demandant des Prepositions. Ready March 27, 
by F. J. A. Darr. 

2. Catherine, Catherinette et Catarine, by Arsene Alexandre. Ar 
ranged with exercises and vocabularies for reading classes by 
Agnes Godfrey Gay. This book will contain many beautiful colored 
illustrations. 

3. Dona Quichotte, by Henri Michaud. No. 8 Theater for Young 
Folk. Price, rocents. Ready March 2s. 

GERMAN. 

Conjugation of the German Verb, by B. Moscovitz. 

up in tablet form. Just published, March 17. 
GREEK. 

Conjugation or Synopses of Greek Verbs, by H.C. Havens. Blanks 

put up in tablet form. Just published, March 17. 


Williams & Rogers. 
A Grammar School Algebra, by A. I. Reinhard, A. B., principal 
of public schools, Hellertown, Pa. 
Test Lessons in Spelling, compiled by O. A. Hoffman, principal 
of Metropolitan Business University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


D. C. Heath & Co, 


Gymnastic Stories and Games for Primary Schools, by Rebecca 
Stoneroad, supervisor of physical culture in the public schools of 
Washington, D.C. Illustrated, 8vo., cloth. 

Two books of Social and Business Forms, to accompany the Nat- 
ural System of Vertical Writing, by A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. 

Rhetoric and Oratory,a manual for the use of junior college 
classes, by Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor S. J., of the College of St. Francis 
Xavier, New York. 12mo., cloth. 

The Contribution of the Oswego Normal School to Educational 
Progress in America, including a memoir of the late Dr. Sheldon, by 
A. P. Hollis, of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, r2mo., $1.00." 

HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 

French Selections for Advanced Sight Translation. 
Madame T. F. Colin. 8vo., 48 pages, Paper, 15 cents. 

French Review Exercises for Advanced Students, by Dr. P. B. 
Marcou, of Harvard university, 8vo. : 

Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut, with Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 8vo., 60 pages. 
Boards, 20 cents. 

Ebner-Eschenbach's Die Freiherren vom Gemperlein and Kram- 
bambuli, with Introduction and Notes by Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, of 
Vanderbilt university. 8vo., 135 pages. Boards, 30 cents. 

Arbout's Le Roi des Montagnes, with Introduction and Notes by 
Dr. Thomas Logie. *8vo., 215 pages. Boards, 4o cents. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


Pitman'’s Practical French Grammar, by Garnard & Isbister. An 
entirely New and Interesting Method of hearing French, with Copi- 
ous Vocabulary and Imitated Pronunciation. 1 vol. 240 pp. Paper, 
40 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

French Colloquial Converson. Giving the exact pronunciation of 
every word. 1 vol.,91 pp. Cloth, 35 cents. 

L'Avare, Moliere’s Comedy in French. Expressly annotated. 
Prescribed as Text-Book for the University Local Examinations ; 
1 volume, 120 pages ; cloth, so cents. 

Popular German Reader, No. 1, with Translation and Imitated 
Pronunciation, by F. Hundel ; 1 volume, 32 pages, -paper 20 cents. 

German Colloquial Conversation. Giving exact pronunciation of 
every word. 1 volume, 64 pages, cloth, 35 cents. 

Hier Und Da. A collection of Wit, Humor, Satire, etc. 
lish and German on the same page. 
2o cents. 

Madge’s Letters. German and English in Parallel Columns. |! 
volume, 32 pages ; paper, 20 cents. 

Brief Reporting Notes in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 48 pages, 
paper 25 cents. 

arren Hastings, by Lond Macaulay. In Isaac Pitman's Short- 
hand. 124 pages; paper, 35 cents; cloth, socents. 

Around the World in ae Days. In Isaac Pitman's Shorthand. 
124 pages ; paper, 35 cents ; cloth, so cents. 

Pitman’s Manual of Business Training. 240 pages; cloth, 85 cents 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A Reader for Seventh Grades, Stepping Stones to Literature. 
.. 2 for Highér Grades, “ “ “ “ 


Palamon and Arcite, Silver Series of English Classics. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Silver Series of English Classics 


Blanks put 


Compiler 


In Eng- 
1 volume, 32 pages; paper, 
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e = [ew Publications of the Month. = « 


This list is limited to the books that ~ been P 
920" Schoo or ong book prepaid at prices named. Specia 





Library, and other Ry see omer numbers of THE J 


ublished during the preceding oe a 4 publishers of these books will send nd desertptive ctreulars free 
attention is given to all such req Tus Scuoot Jounmal. For Pedagogical ps 











TITLE. 


Xenophon's Cyropedia 

Practical Botany 

Greek Prose Composition 

Rational Home Gymnastics 

The Captives and Trinummus 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
Nicotiana 

The Great Debate—Webster and Hayne 
History of England 

4 Child’s History of Ireland 

The King’s Story Book 

Parables for School and Home 

A Public School Reciter 
Longmans’ English Classics 
Exercises on Gradation 

A Handbook of English Literature 
Popular Readings in Science 
Games Without Music for Children 
Mary Stuart 

Goethe’s Faust 

William Tell 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand 
My Child Wife. Reader I 
Tourist’s Vade Mecum 

Common Errors of Speech 
Stepping Stones to Literature 

The Water Witch 

Tales of a Grandfather 

The Last of the Mohicans 
Pilgrim’s Progress 

Practical System of Business Training 
The Animal World. dition 240 





TEX T-BOOKS. 
AUTHOR. Pp. 
Gleason, C. W. 325 
Clark, Chas. H. 271 
Pearson, Henry C. 187 
Uissen, Hartwi 107 
Morris, Henry Carr 187 
Smith, Herbert Augustinus 130 
Bernhardt, Dr. Wilhelm 106 
Swift, Lindsay 217 
Powell, F. York 
Joyce, P. W. 
Gomme, G. L. 
Garrison, Wendell P. 228 
Skeat, Bertha M. 175 
Carpenter, G. R. 
Heatley, H. R. 148 
Dobson, Austin 400 
Gall, John 
Bates, Lois 102 
Schiller 165 
213 
oe 140 
Pitmans’ Sons, Isaac 40° 
Hundel, F. 32 
gi 
Compton, Alfred G. 72 
Arnold, Sarah Louise 304 
Cooper, J. Fenimore 206 
Scott, Sir Walter 110 
Cooper, J. Fenimore 201 
Bunyan, John 
Wells, Chas. R. 138 


Vincent, Frank 


BINDING. 


Cloth 


Paper 
Cloth 
Paper 


“ 


Cloth 
B'ds 


PRICE. 


BERRRESBE 8 


RRBASSS ISS 


» 
an 


.20 
-75 
.60 


PUBLISHER’ 


American Book Co. 


Badger & Co., Richard G. 
Ginn & Co. 
Heath & Co., D.C. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


McKay, David 

Isaac Pitman’s Sons 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

University Pub. Co. 
“ce o“ 


Williams & Rogers 
D. Appleton & Co. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 

New Testament Church 

A History of the Baptists in the Middle 
States 

Great Religious Question of To-Day 

The Architects’ Director 

The Science of Political Economy 

The Man Who Outlived Himself 

Elements of Literary Criticism 

Children of the Future 

The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes 

A Comic History of Greece 

Hints to Teachers and Students 

Westward Ho! 

Aids to the Devout Life 

The Message of the World’s Religion 

Household Sewing with Home Dressmak- 
ing 

Stray Thoughts on Reading 

Progress in Women’s Education in the 

ritish Empire 

Sarita 

The Madness of Love 

Musings of Morn 

The Girl from Paris 

The Girl from Hong Kong 

So Runs the World 

The Sword of the Pyramids 

Building of the British — 

Fables and Rhymes. Book I 

The Son of the Czar 

The Barn-Stormers 

Blady Stewponey 

The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes 

The Girl at Cobhurst 

Through South Africa 

The Unquiet Sex 

Worldly Ways and By-Ways 

How to Name the Birds 

The Workers: The East 

This Country of Ours 

The Eugene Field I Knew 

Music, and How It Came to Be What 
It Is 

What is Good Music? 

Emerson, and Other Essays 

Audubon and His Journals. 

Princeton, Old and New 

Tales of Unrest 

The Dull Miss Achinard 

Pastime Stories 

Seven Months a Prisoner 

In Old Narragansett 

His Grace of Osmonde 

Ars et Vita, and Other Stories 

An Illustrated Flora. ;7 Vods. 

English Prose Masterpieces 

The Discharge of Electricity in Gases 

Horace _— and the Common School Re- 
viva’ 


2 Vols. 


AUTHOR. 


Harris, W. T. 
Marsh, Rev. W. H. H. 


Vedder, Henry C. 
Heagle, Davi 
Skeat, Bertha M. 
George, Henry 
Tourgee, Albion W. 
Johnson, C. F. 
Smith, Nora A. 
Griffis, Wm. Eliot 
Snyder, Chas. M. 
Mill, Hugh Robert 
Kingsley, Chas. 


Banner, Bertha 
Soulsby, Lucy H. M. 


Countess of Warwick 
Smith, Allen 

Gill, Leonard 
Hempstead, Junius I. 
Rankin, Roland O. 
Rathborne, St. George 
Sienkiewicz, H. 

Bell, Edw. Lyman 
Story, Alfred T. 


Graham, James 
Williamson, Harcourt, Mrs. 
Gould, S. Baring 


Stockton, Frank R. 
Stanley, Henry M. 
Moody, Helen Watterson 
Gregory, Eliot 
Parkhurst, H. E. 

Wycoff, Walter A. 
Harrison, Benjamin 
Wilson, Francis 


Smith, Hannah 
Henderson, W. J. 
Chapman, — Jay 
Audubon, Maria R. 
Alexander, James W. 
Conrad, Joseph 
Sedgwick, Anne Douglas 
Page, Thomas Nelson 
Hadley, i: 

Earle, Alice Morse 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
Sullivan, rey 

Brittian, Nathaniel L. 
Clark, J. Scott 

Thomson, jm A 


Hinsdale, B. A. 


Pp. 


400 
544 


355 
406 
112 
543 
215 


165 
142 


125 


BINDING. 


Cloth 


PRICE. 


2. 


= 


sae 


oo 


Pu BLISHER. 


ym & Co. 
aptist Publishing Co. 


“ee “ a“ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


Comstock, William T. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
Harper & Bros. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


{: B. Lippincott on 
ongmans, Green & Co. 


Putnam's Sons, G. P. 
Western Pub. Co. 
Stokes Co., Fred’k A. 


4“ “ 
a“ “ 


Charles Scribner’ s Sons 
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TITLE. AUTHOR. BInpDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
The Child's Eugene Field Burt, Mary E. Cloth 60 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Letters to Young Men Van Dyke, Henry as 1.25 ” - 
The Later Renaissance Hannay, David si 1.50 i " 
A Literary History of India Frazer, R. W. “ 4.00 ” ” 
Herbart’s Application of Psychology to Mulliner, Beatrice C., 
the Science of Education Translater “ 1.50 
First Lessons in Linear Perspective Honey, Frederick R. ne 
English Masques - 1.50 
Odysseus, The Hero of Ithaca Burt, Mary E. ” .60 
The Christian Pastor and the Working 
Church Gladden, Rev. Washington “ 2.50 
Outlines of Christian Theology Clarke, W.N., D.D. 1s 
A National Church Huntington, W. Reed, D.D. si 1.00 
The Significance of the Westminster Stan- 
dards Warfield, B. B. ” -75 
Complete Novels of George Meredith " 1.50 
each 
Novels and Stories by ‘‘Q.” 9 Vols. Quiller-Couch, A. T. “ 1.25 
each 
Stories by Foreign Authors. 0 Vols. ‘ -75 
eac 
Outlines of Descriptive Psychology Ladd, George T. - 1.50 
English Prose Masterpieces Clark, J. Scott " “ wy 
Captain January Richard, Laura E. % Levant 5-00 Estes & Lauriat 
- - Cloth back 2.50 - aii 
Rosin the Beau " * Cl. back & 
’ paper side +50 
Love and Rocks " 8 Linen buckr'm ‘1.00 
The Valley Path Dromgoole, Will Allen Cloth = 1-25 
Hero-Chums sg ” ‘ .80 
The Pineboro Quartette Allen, Willis Boyd “ 80 
One Thousand Men for a Christmas Pres- 
ent Sheldon, Mary A. “ 80 s ‘i 
Earliest Days in America Hazard, Blanche E. “ 1.00 The Morse Company 
Handbook of Historical Outlines and Civil 
Government Cromer, F. Gillum ” -§0 S in 
Manhattan, Historic and Artistic Alden,Cynthia M. Westover “ .50 “ “6 
Massasoit Burton, Alma Holman “ 1.00 “ “ 
Life of Chancellor Kent Kent, William si 2.50 Little, Brown & Co, 
Soule’s Synonyms (Revised Edition) Soule, Richard “ 2.00 a ™ 
With Fire and Sword Sienkiewicz, Henryk " 1.00 ” _ 
All the World's Fighting Ships Jane, Fred T. - 3-50 of * 
History of the Royal Navy. Vol. Il. Clowes, Wm. Laird “ 6.50 “ en 
Wilson's Ironclads in Action. 2 Vols. Wilson, H. W. “ 8.00 “ os 
The King’s Henchman Frazer, John Fourcade 1.50 " 
Works of George Eliot. 24 Vols. “ $36 Merrill & Baker 
Half mor. $72 ” “ 
Xcalf $72 E¥ 
Full calf 120. 
Works of Victor Hugo. 6 Vols. Cloth $15 ns 
\g calf or mor. $48 = 
Works of John Ruskin. 46 Vols. Cloth $30 a4 
4g calfor mor. $60 “ “ 
“ a) o“ 26 Vols. Cloth $39 “ “ 
Half mor. $78 ; 
Works of Charles Dickens. 30 Vols. Cloth $45 
em \g calf ormor. $90 
Works of William Prescott. 76 Vo/s, Clot $24 
4g half or mor. $48 
Works of W. M. Thackeray. 20 Vols, Cloth $30 
‘ ‘ \g calf or mor. $60 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of Count de Gram- 
mont Scott, Sir Walter, Cloth 3.00 
Romola Eliot, George re 3-00 
The Little Minister Barrie, J. M. “ 3.00 
Makers of Florence Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W. " 3.00 
Makers of Venice “ “ “ 3.00 
Royal Edinbur; “ “ 3.00 
Frederick the Great and His Court Muhiback, Louisa - 3.00 
Tales from Shakespeare Lamb, Chas. and Mary “ 3.00 
The Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer-Lytton ie 3-00 
Lorna Doone Blackmore, R. D. 3.00 
Persian Tales Newly Translated ” 3.00 - 
Bohemians of the Latin Quarter Murger «1 3.00 ” = 
In the Days of Massasoit Butterworth, Hezekiah " 1.25 Am, Bapt. Pub. Soc, 
The Great Poets and Their Theology Strong, Augustus Hopkins ¥ 2.50 os re 


Cape Cod Week 


Trumbull, Annie Eliot 


A.S. Barnes & Co. 





The quotation from Wordsworth, “A man he seems of cheer- 
ful yesterdays and confident to-morrows,” is quoted on the title- 
leat of Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s collection of pleas- 
ant sketches, “Cheerful Yesterdays.” Most of this material 
will be recalled by devotees of “ The Atlantic,” as having ap- 
peared within its pages. Mr. Higginson is past-master of. the 
essay, and his recollections of “ A Cambridge Boyhood,” “‘ The 
Birth of a Literature,” “Literary London Twenty Years Ago,” 
and Paris of the same time, it is well to have grouped in the 
present substantial form. (Houghton, Miffiin & =. Boston and 
New York. Price, $2.00.) 


The usefulness of a knowledge of drawing is so great that many 
will be inclined to take up the study without a teacher. A good 
book for such students to have is “ First Lessons in Linear Per- 
spective,” by Frederic R. Honey, Ph. B., a teacher of wide ex- 
perieace. The bock was prepared for the elementary instruction 
of those persons who have no knowledge of geometry, and hence 
minute explanations accompany each plate. It contains ten les- 
sons On so many pages with the accompanying plates opposite. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 50 cents.) 


A set of ten short stories are collected in “Tales of the City 
Room,” by Elizabeth C. Jordan. The theme of each centers in 
the work of editors and reporters upon a newspaper. The women 
of the staff are conspicuous in each sketch. and one feels that 


the writer bases her stories upon experiences, or suggestions, 
from her own career. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price $1 00.) 


In the preface to Blady’s Stewponey,” the author, S. Baring- 
Gould, gives the source of his inspiration for the tale,—a certain 
visit he paid to Shropsire where he heard the legends of the wild 
life of the eighteenth century, of highwaymen, and concealed 
caves. A vividly constructed story is the result, in which the 
daughter of the tavern keeper is the heroine. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. Price, $1.25.) 


A new edition of Henry Van Dyke’s “Sermons to Young 
Men” has been issued, a volume that has been helpful to many 
who were struggling for the light. The sermons were writ- 
ten for a church that contains a great many young men, and 
afterward preached in college chapels at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and elsewhere. The author has added another chap- 
ter, on the truth that the person of Christ is the foundation of 
Christianity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


“Emerson and Other Essays,” by John Jay Chapman, 
brings us into close touch with famous literary names of the 
world—Browning, Dante, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, 
Whitman, Stevenson, Emerson. Nearly one-half of the vol- 
ume is covered by a criticism and interpretation of the “ Sage 

(Continued on page 404 ) 
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School Law. 


Legal Decisions. 


(Compiled by R. D, Fisher, Indianapois.) 
ADMISSION. 








| 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts are among the 
states where the right to be educated in the common schools 
of the state is one derived from legislation, and subject to 
such limitations as the legislature may, from time to time, see 
fit to make. It is not a constitutional right. (Dallas vs. For- 


dick, 40, How Pr. (N. Y.) 240; Needham vs. Wesley, 146 Pa. 


St. 212.) 
LEGAL AGE. 


In Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Virginia, and Miss- 











Hon. T. B. Stockwell, State Supt, of Public Instruction, 


Rhode Island. 


issippi the legal school age is between 5 and 21. In Pennsyl- 
Vania, Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Colorado, and several other 
states, it is between 6 and 21. In Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Florida, between 4 and 21. In New Jersey, between 5 and 18. 
In Nevada and Louisiana, between 6 and 18. 

Persons who are not within the legal school age are nov 
entitled to free tuition in the public schools. Neither is a 
teacher liable to an action by either pupil or parent for retus- 
ing to teach cne not of school age. (Draper vs. Cambridge 
20 Ind., 268; Roach vs. St. Louis Public Schools, 77 Mo. a 
Stucky vs. Churchman, 2 Ill., App. 584; Spear vs. Cummings, 
23 Pick. py 224; Leawek vs. Putnam, 111 Mass. 499.) 
There may be a few exceptions to this rule where schools are 
not crowded. In Ohio, it was held that such an action would 
lie, and it is said that if an action can be maintained in such 
case, it should be brought in the name of the child. (Roe vs. 
Deming, 21 Ohio St., 666); (Stevens vs. Hall, 14 Barb, N. Y., 
222.) 

RESIDENCE. 


As a general proposition, children whose parents or guar- 
dians are non-residents of a district, town, or city, are not en- 
titled to attend the schools therein. But the trustee of a town- 
ship, directors of a district, or board of education of a town 
or city are generallyauthorized by statute to admit the children 
of non-resident parents or guardians under prescribed condi- 
tions. These conditions, however, are not such as will enable 
a trustee or school board to cast upon a district, town, or city 
any part of the expense of educating non-resident pupils. Such 
conditions carry with them an equal rate per pupil, as the in- 
habitants of such district, town, or city pay by taxation for 
their own children. Outside children cannot be admitted at 
all to the crowuing out of resident children who would other- 
wise attend. 

If the children of one district attend the school of another 
district, no recovery can be had as pay for instruction, unless 
there had been a previous arrangement between the officers 
of the respective districts, under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
(School Dist. vs. School Dist. 43 Pa. St. 318.) 

In Massachusetts, the law does not authorize districts, 
towns, and cities to open their schools to children whose par- 
ents or guardians reside in another state; and, if they do, no 

romise expressed or implied, to pay for tuition can be en- 

orced. (103 Mass. 104.) In New Hampshire, children sent 
into the state under indentures of apprenticeship to an aunt, 
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were excluded as tresspassers. (23 N. H. $07.) In Indiana, it 
was held that children sent into state for educational pur- 
poses were not entitled to admission to the common schools. 
(18 Ind. 14.) 

In Missouri, a minor whose parents reside without the 
school district, was declared not entitled to attend a school 
in the district where he more or less made his home. (30 Mo. 
App. 285.) 

As a rule, however, the statutes of the several states have 
been construed liberally for school purposes, so as not to 
deprive any one of instruction; and children who make their 
home more or less permanently with residents of a district, 
town, or city, with the consent of their ont are entitled 
to school privileges. (59 Conn. 489; 74 W 

But the owner of a farm cannot remove his family therefrom 
and into a town or city for school facilities only. (5 Dakota 
260.) For some purposes, one may have a winter and a sum- 
mer residence; but under the very definition of the word, a 

“resident " (is) “one who has a stationary and fixed place of 
abode,” hence a temporary habitation would not come within 
the definition. (53 lowa 257; 31 Cal. 629; 53 N. Y., 556.) 


CHOICE OF SCHOOLS. 


Generally a person may be detached from one district, and 
attached to another, at any time during the year, with the con- 
sent of the trustee or directors, upon the presentation of satis- 
iactory reasons therefor. Such discretionary powers, how- 
ever, should be carefully exercised, as the abuse of this dis- 
cretion by such officers would be official misconduct. (Geet- 
ings’ +: Law (Ind.) p. 136; Freemen vs. School Directors, 
37 Pa. St 

In towns oa cities, the matter of choice is almost exclusive- 
ly controlled by the school board, or superintendent, having 
in view the grade of the school, the advancement of pupils, 
the convenience of parents, and other material circumstances. 
(Crawfordsville vs. Hays, 42 Ind., 207.) 


TRANSFERS. 


The states have generally provided by statute for the transfer 
of pupils to an adjoining township, district, town, or city, upon 
request and satisfactory evidences of better accommodations. 
Such transfer carries with it the tax paid by the parent for 
school purposes. In some states, the transfer must be made 
every year, at a particular time; usually when the enumeration 
or census is taken. (143, Ind., 84. 

In most cases, the power of the school officers to make the 
transfer depends upon the existence of the condition of better 
accommodations; but their decision is not final. An appeal is 
generally allowed to the county or state superintendent. (Free- 
man vs. School Directors, 37 Pa. St., 385; Fogle vs. Gregg, 26 
Ind., 345.) 

After a transfer has been made, and the school corporation 
to which it has been made has levied a tax upon the property 
of the transferred person, it cannot deny the validity of the 
transfer, on the ground of its having been illegally and im- 
properly made. (School Dist. No. 7 vs. Patterson, 10 Mont. 
17; Rodgers vs. Graded schools (Ky., S. C.), 13 S. W. R. 587; 
Edwards ws. Trustee, etc., 143 Ind. 84.) 





J. R. Trotter, State Supt, of West Virginia. 


free Scholarship Law Invalid. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—The Missouri supreme court has de- 
cided that the state university free scholarship law is uncon- 
stitutional. The law provided for a special tax on corpora- 
tions and patent machines, and a collateral succession tax on 
inheritances. The money thus raised was to be applied to a 


free scholarship fund. 








~ Letters. 


An Unmistakable Sign of Degeneration 








Nothing in modern times more thoroughly measures the 
advancement of nations, states, or communities in all that per- 
tains to civilization, than the attention and value placed upon 
the general education of each member of the social body. 
When a state or community deliberately gets itself to curtail 
the educational advantages of some of its members, and when 
that curtailment falls most heavily upon those who have al- 
ready the least chances in the community to obtain an edu- 
cation, then, if ever, the step becomes a retrogression. 

It may appear somewhat startling, that a New England 
state should be the first in this country to give such an unequiv- 
ocal evidence of decay. The following from The Journal of 
March 12, is in evidence: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS. 


New Haven, Conn.—A sub-committee of the legislative commit- 
tee on receipts and expenditures has made the following recom- 
mendations for changes in educational laws : 

The repeal of the act providing for state aid to evening schools. 

The repeal of the act providing for state aid in district and high 
school libraries for books and apparatus. 

The amendment of the act providing for the appointment of 
agents to enforce the child-labor law, by providing that, in addition 
to the special agent now authorized by law, there shall not be more 
than two others appointed, who shail be paid a certain specified 
sum per annum for their services, instead ol oto-dieen, as now. 

That the propriety of cutting down the appropriation for the 
schools of the state from $2.25 to $2 per capita, and the closing of 
one of the normal schools, be very seriously considered, and that 
before final action is taken on these two questions, a conference be 
arranged with the state board of education to consider the same. 

It is estimated that the abolition of evening schools will save 
$3,000 a year ; the change in the agent law, $4,500, the high school 
library law, $5,000, the reduction of the appropriation, $40,000, and 
the closing of the normal school, $20,000. 


Note first the recommendation for the repeal of the act pro- 
viding for evening schools. 


By this one move, those members of the state of Connecti- 
cut, who, presumably, have least opportunity to increase in 
knowledge and general intelligence, are to be deprived of even 
this one chance. And for what? To save the wealthy state of 
Connecticut the beggarly sum of three thousand dollars! 


The second retrograde movement proposed, is to withdraw 
aid for books and apparatus from the district and high school 
libraries. By this economy, the makers of wooden nutmegs 
hope to save to the whole state the enormous sum of five 
thousand dollars. 


Now, it so happens that in some states this aid is only grant- 
ed to districts which raise an equal sum for the same pur- 
pose. 

In these cases, the appropriation acts as an incentive to di- 
rect thought, and centers attention upon one of the greatest 
needs of the modern district school: the need of books and 
apparatus. To be sure, such a pittance as five thousand dol- 
lars cannot go a great ways, even in Connecticut; but it is in- 
finitely better than nothing. It serves at least to call attention 
to a crying necessity. 

The third retrograde proposition is, to nullify, as far as pos- 
sible, the child-labor law, withuot actually repealing it in so 
many words. Three truant officers in.the whole state of Con- 
necticut! There are some towns and cities in this state of New 
York where three truant officers are found too few to enforce 
the truant law. Probably we are so far behind Connecticut in 
moral growth that truancy is much more prevalent, and much 
more difficult to repress. 

The fourth in this quintet of reforms toward the half-civ- 
ilized state, is to reduce the present grant of public money by 
something over eleven per cent. This, of course, means a 
cheaper grade of teachers for all grades of schools. And an 
admirable step is taken in this direction by the final one of 
these infamous reforms. 


It is proposed to consider very seriously the advisability of 
closing one of the normal schools of the state. This last re- 
sult, by providing fewer well-qualified teachers, would insure 
cheaper labor; last two acts would thus become mutual com- 
plements of each other. The closing of the normal school 
would save annually about $20,000 to this poverty-stricken 
commonwealth. 

While all this may seem and wise statesmanship to the rich 
wooden-nutmegmakers, to those outside of Connecticut it 
looks a genuine retrogression. 

While educational changes may be the natural complemen- 
tary results of the changes of the centers of population, of 
trade, of manufacture, and of wealth, still, does it necessarily 
follow, that a corresponding retrograde must of necessity fol- 
low in the comparative intelligence, and the broad enlighten- 
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ment of the people of the East? Are we to expect for the 
future of Connecticut a constant narrowing of educational ad- 
vantages, and hence of the patriotism and intelligence of her 
citizens as a whole? Must we expect a constant retrograde 
in the essentials of enlightenment, which characterize more 
liberal, and it may be, more favored communities? 
M. W. VanDenburg, A.M.,M.D., 
Fort Edward, N. Y., March 21st, 1898. 





Elements of Good Management. 


The school I now have is in a village near which is a knife 
factory, and some of the larger boys work there, and have 
iven a good deal of trouble in previous years. This year the 
actory was closed for the months of November and Decem- 
ber, and several large boys came to school who were very 
backward in their studies. I often had sixty, of all grades, in 
the school. We have had good order, and when the factory 
started up again I was really sorry, as well as the pupils, who 
had to go to work. A number asked me to open an evening 
school, and agreed to give a nickel every night if I would. 

A teacher in another part of the town came to see my school 
and asked me to tell him how I got such good order. It has 
occurred to me that my plans may be of help to others. 


In the first place, I impréssed on the factory boys that the 
school was a most veluable thing for them, and gave many 
instances of poor boys who had done well because they had 
certain book learning. They listened to these stories very at- 
tentively. (So I think a power to tell the right kind of stories 
is a part of good management.) 

Then I impressed on them that I was there to do them good. 
A great many pupils come to school, thinking the teacher is 
sure to be “ down on them ”;—that he is antagonistic to them. 
I dispelled this at the outset. “I am here to do you good,” I 
told them over and over. (To feel that the teacher is their 
friend, and that they are among friends when they enter the 
school-room, is needful in good management.) 

Then I often appealed to the whole school for its opinion 
on various matters; I thus consolidated the individuals with 
an organization. It took a little time, but I got certain ones 
to express their opinions, and the rest followed. For exam- 
ple, I would say,” “ How many think it a good ey! to have 
noise in the room when they are studying?” One boy said: 
“T don’t.” Then another. Then I said: “Why not?” One 
girl had one reason and another had a different one. Then I 
said: “ All who are in favor of all keeping as still as we can 
will please rise.” 

This plan I carried out in many matters; it cultivated them 
to think about school regulations and rules, and to see that 
they were necessary. One of the big boys came in one morn- 
ing and found his seat taken temporarily, by my permission 
by a small boy; he seized him by the collar and rudely pulled 
the boy out, speaking angrily, and making much noise. I let 
the matter pass then, as 1 saw Joubert was angry. At the end 
of the recitation, I said: ‘Who thinks that was a good way to 
get a seat?) What was wrong about it?” In this way Joubert 
was condemned by the whole school. This is but one of a 
hundred instances in which I appealed to\ the pupils for their 
opinions. (I believe that this is a very important feature in 
managing a school where many of the pupils are rude and 
ignorant.) 

I had every week on Friday two pupils nominated for mon- 
itors—a first monitor and a second monitor. The first assisted 
in doors and the other out. I had a program, and followed 
it exactly. The monitor sat at my desk, and at the exact 
moment struck the bell; then the class stopped, no matter 
what it was doing. (This I found was very effective; large 
boys admire good order.) 

There was space around the room between the desks and the 
wall so we could march. I used to start up some singing by 
which we could march; one boy had a drum, and this helped; 
at certain points in the march we would slap hands three 
times, and I encouraged jollity in this, and all enjoyed it. 
(Pleasure is an element in good management.) 

These are a few of the means I employed to mold over these 
rough uncultured youth, and make them like the school and 
me. As I said, they wanted more of school and me, and I 
opened an evening school, which was very successful, one of 
the overseers coming to learn penmanship and bookkeeping. 
I shall be very sorry when the time comes to leave this village, 
and I know the boys will be sorry to have me go. 

R. L. Cadman. 

Warwick Center. 





The evidence in the case proves Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
scrofula, salt rheum,, boils, humors, and all eruptions. 
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It is evident that the summer schools are to be well 
attended this year. Circulars are beginning to make 
their appearance, and new points have been chosen. 
It is believed that one-half of the teachers of the 
country will be in the so-called “summer normal ” or 
in the summer school. When the summer school was 
started at the East there were those who deplored, 
and uttered what they thought were words of sympathy 
for the worn-out teacher. They did not reflect that 
at the west “summer normals” had long existed. 
The summer school at the East is much like Chau- 
tauqua ; a place is selected one would like to spend 
his vacation in on account of its beauty and salubrity- 
Take Marthas Vineyard for example; who would 
think in visiting that summer school that the students 
were worn-out teachers ? It may be stated as a fact 
that no persons enjoy themselves more than the 
students at a genuine summer school. 





There is scarcely a town or village that does not 
say we have the best kind of schools. Being in a 
town of New York of 8,000 inhabitants one day, and 
obliged to wait three hours for the desired train, we 
entered a book store. “What kind of schools have 
you?” “Only so, so,” was the reply. This was so 
novel as to be startling. Inquiry was made further ; 
One of the school board was found ; there was no en- 
thusiasm or interest. Then the principal of one of 
the main schools was met and he felt like the rest. 
The blame seemed to be laid on the superintendent. 
What could he lack ? we thought. An interview dis- 
closed it. No library of educational books, no teach- 
ers’ meetings, except to take the standing of pupils, 
no humanitarian spirit ; the whole work was done on 
a cobbler’s principles. 

An unintentional wrong was done to Miss Sara G. 
Smith, of Kingston, N. Y., by the publication (March 
12) of a note to the effect that she had lost her pos- 
ition, owing to some unpatriotic remark concerning 
the strained relations between the United States and 
Spain. Miss Smith explained to her class that the 
United States believedthoroughly in a policy of peace 
and universal brotherhood, that it had established ar- 
bitration for the settlement of international disputes, 
and that it would use its best offices to avoid war, if 
this can be done in an honorable way. The fight-lov- 
ing youth of Kingston saw in this something decided- 
ly unpatriotic and their pugnacious sentiments affect- 
ed the local press as well as ourcorrespondent. Miss 
Smith is a devoted, progressive teacher, and we hasten 
to correct the impression the note referred to may 
have made. 





The abstract of Dr. Balliet’s address on the work 
of grammar and high schools (page 358) contains 
many suggestions of practical value to superintend- 
ents and boards of education. The reference to the 
introduction of a commercial department in the high 
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school and we for vacation schools are particu- 
larly timely. These subjects are now under consider- 
ation in a number of cities and villages. 





When it was proposed to erect a monument on Bun- 
ker Hill a good many people in Boston and elsewhere 
in Massachusetts shook their heads and said it would 
not pay to put solid dollars into a mass of stone and 
mortar that could not be used for a practical purpose. 
There are a good many men and women who, when it 
is proposed to them to study education will say it does 
not pay. What do these men and women think will 
pay ? Here, for example, is a young man teaching in 
the first grade of the grammar school in New York 
city ; he knows enough to put his class through First 
Grade tactics. What would our opponents have this 
young do? Is his trouble that he does not know 
enough arithmetic ? We propose he should study 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart ; we be- 
lieve that will do him a great deal of practical good ; 
that he will become every day better fitted for his 
duties. 





On another page will be found a report of the con- 
ference on “ Grading and Promotions” at the Chatta- 
nooga meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N.E.A. The subject covers many problems in which 
superintendents and boards of education are most 
directly interested. 





An interview was lately had with a gentleman who 
was visiting in California in 1892 with the intention of 
settling there. He referred to being in Pasadena, 
March 5, and attending a Comenius celebration held 
there; it was the three hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of this celebrated teacher. This meeting, which 
was organized by Mr. Will S. Monroe, then superin- 
tendent at Pasadena, evidently made a great impres- 
sion on this one visitor ; he had never before heard of 
Comenius and on his return East took pleasure in 
asking every teacher he met as to the life and char- 
acter of the great reformer. He said he seldom found 
a teacher who knew anything of Comenius; he had 
asked superintendents and usually got an evasive an- 
swer. This gentleman came to the conclusion that 
the teachers were only partially prepared for their 
work. He himself had become so much interested 
that he had read up extensively on Comenius, and 
thought the subject a profoundly interesting one. 


The Sehool Journa!’s Prize Competition. 


The School Journal announces a prize competition in “* The 
Brochure Series” for the perspective and plan of a one-room 
country school-house. This is competition “E” of “ The 
Brochure Series,” conducted by Bates & Guild Company, 13 
Exchange street, Boston, Mass. The competition closes June 
15, 1898, and the award will be announced in July, in “ The 
Brochure Series,” and in The School Journal. Both papers will 
also print the designs. The first prize is $20.00, the second, 
$10.00, and the third, $5.00. 

The conditions to be observed are: The drawings must be 
received by Bates & Guild Company, on or before June 15, 
1898. Each drawing is to be signed with a pseudonym, not a 
device; the name and address of the competitor to be sent 
in a sealed envelope enclosed with the drawing, and bearing 
on the outside the pseudonym only. Ten cents in postage for 
return must be enclosed. The prize-winning designs become 
the property of The School Journal. Drawings are to be made 
on white paper in black ink, and on a sheet not to exceed I 
by 14 inches in size. Drawings are to show a perspective 
view, and on the same sheet, a ground-floor plan, the latter to 
be drawn to % inch to the foot scale. The school is sup- 
posed to be placed in the center of a lot, 100 by 100 feet, and 
about thirty-five feet from the street. The room is to be large 
enough to accommodate irom forty to fifty pupils, with space 
in front for recitations. Proper cloak rooms should be pro- 
vided, and separate closets for boys and girls. Special atten- 


tion shall be given to heating and ventilation; and at least 
200 cubic feet of air should be allowed for each pupil. 

Each design may be accompanied by a written description 
of not more than 300 words in length, and all drawings must 
be forwarded in pasteboard rollers. 
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National Educational Association. 


(MEETS IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 7-12, 1898.) 


Official Bulletin of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee desire to announce the completion of 
afrangements regarding railroad rates with all passenger associa- 
tions excepting the Western Passenger Association. Early action 
by that association is assured. The rates obtained provide for one 
fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee, excepting that 
in New England territory the rate for the round trip will be 3 cents 
or mile between the initial point and the gateways of the Trunk 

ine Association. 

The local organization at Washington has already issued a valu- 
able circular of information which has been extensively distributed 
and will be sent upon application toallinterested. Correspondence 
sopesting local matters should be addressed to President B. L. 
Whitman, D. D., Columbian University, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

The following data regarding the programs of the various 
departments is supplied for the information of the educational 
press. It is expected that all programs will be completed for 
announcement before April 20. 


PRELIMINARY AND PARTIAL PROGRAMS. 
GENERAL SESSIONS. 


The president is actively engaged in arranging programs of 
the general sessions, but is unable, at this date, to make defi- 
nite announcements for publication. All the general sessions, 
excepting the first and the last, will be double sessions, held 
simultaneously, with distinct and complete programs, in two of 
the largest opera-houses in Washington. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


_Wm. N. Hailmann, president, Washington, D.C. R.H. Halsey, 
vice-president, Binghamton, N. Y. Miss Harriet E. Smith, secre- 
tary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Monday, July 11: 

1. President’s address. 

2. “ Value of the Hand in the Acquisition of Knowledge and 
Expression of Thought,” Miss Mary F. Hall, supervisor of 
primary work, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion, led by Supt. George Griffith, Utica, N. Y. 

3. “Play as a Means of Idealizing and Extending the 
Child’s Experiences,” Miss Allie M. Felker, critic teacher, 
State Normal school, San Jose, Cal. 

Discussion. 

4. Business:—Appointment of committees. 

Tuesday, July 12: 

1. “ Necessity of Stimulating and Utilizing Spontaneous In- 
dividual Purpose on the Part of the Pupil,” Supt. W. H. 
Elson, Superior, Wis. 

Discussion. 

2. “ Desirability of Fostering Social Effort on the Part of 
the Pupils,” Inspector James L. Hughes, Toronto, Ontario. 

Discussion, led by Supervisor B. F. Gregory, Trenton, N. J. 

3. “Successive Differentiation of Subjects of Instruction,” 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president State Normal school, Colorado. 

4. Business:—Reports of committees; election of officers. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Geo. B. Aiton, president, Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, vice-president, Indianapolis, Ind. E.G. Cooley, secretary, 
LaGrange, Ill. 


Friday, July 8: : 

1. “ The Influence of Literature in the School,” 

2. “ English the Core of a Secondary Course,” John C. 
Hanna, high school, Columbus, O. 

3. “ The Presentation and Defense of Three Printed Syllabi 
for Literature and Composition-Rhetoric in Secondary 
Schools, with a Statement of the Principles of Choice and Ar- 
rangement Followed in the Preparation of Each,” Samuel 
Thurber, headmaster, girls’ high school, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Miss Charity Dye, department of literature, Central high 
school, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Webster, principal of the 
East Side high school, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4. General discussion. 

Monday, July 11: 

A joint session with the department of higher education. 

Tuesday, July 12: 

Round tables: 

1. Composition:—“ Rhetoric,” Leader, Ernest R. Clark, in- 
structor in English, Colorado Springs, Col. 

2. “ Principals.” Leader, Albert Leonard, Syracuse univer- 
sity, N. Y. 

3. “ History.” 

4. “ High School as a Social Factor,” Leader, C. H. Thur- 
ber, dean of Morgan Park academy, Morgan Park, III. 


ART EDUCATION. 
Harriet Cecil —_ president. 


Salt Lake City, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Friday, July 8: ; : ' 
1. “The Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools,” 
Fred H. Daniels, supervisor of drawing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Discussion, opened by Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, supervisor of 


D.R. Augsburg, vice-president, 
tah. Florence Browing Himes, secretary, 
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drawing, Washington, D. C. 

2. “ ‘the Province of Art in the High School,” Miss Rhoda 
E. Selleck, high school, Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. “ Report of the Committee on the Relation of the Library 
to Art Education,” Chairman W. M. R. French, director “Art 
Institute,” Chicago, Ill. 

4. Business:—Appointment of committees. 

Monday, July 11: 

1. “ The Function of Art in the Education of the American 
Citizen,” Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge. 

Discussion. 

2. “Some Pedagogical Principles which should Govern the 
Teaching of Drawing,” M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 

Discussion, opened by Ernest L. Major, Normal Art school, 
Boston, Mass. 

3. Report of committees. 

4. Election of officers for ensuing year. 


MUSIC EDUCATION. 
O. E. McFadon, president, Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Emma A, 
Thomas, vice-president, Detroit, Mich. Miss Lilian Byington, 
secretary, Moline, Iil. 


Friday, July 8, and Tuesday, July 12: ; 

The program of the music section, as so far developed, in- 
cludes the following papers: 

1. “ Harmony the First Essential with Music Teachers as 
with Music,” A. E. Winship, editor New England “ Journal 
of Education,” Boston, Mass. 

2. “The Next Step—What shall It be?” 
Adams, Terre Haute, Ind. : 
3. “ Individual Singing,” C. H. Congdon, St., Paul, Minn. 
4. “ Report on School Songs,” P. C. Hayden, Quincy, IIl. 

5. “ Fads in Public School Music,” E. W. Pearson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6. “ Music Pictures—How to Cultivate the Musical Imagi- 
nation,” Marie Ruef Hofer, Chicago, IIl. 

A round table discussion may be expected on Monday, July 
It. 


Mrs. Carrie B. 


CHILD STUDY. 

M. V. O'Shea, president, Madison, Wis. 

vice-president, Milwaukee, Wis. G. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Monday, July 11: : 

1. “ The Reading of Children in the Adolescent Period,” C. 
H. Thurber, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

2. “ Heredity and Environment—A Study in Adolescence,” 
Edgar James Swift, Normal school, Stevens Point, Wis. 

3. The Work of the High School in the Light of Recent 
Studies upon Adolescence,” Dr. Albert Leonard, Syracuse 
university. ; 7 

4. “A Year’s Study of the Entering Pupils of the Spring- 
field, Mass., High School,” Fred W. Atkinson, principal of 
high school, Springfield, Mass. ; 

5. “Some Cautions to be Observed in Child Study,” Ossian 
H. Lang, New York city. 

6. “ Child Study in the Training of Teachers,” John G. 
Thompson, principal of normal school, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Tuesday, July 12: eA 

1. “The Influence of the Weather upon the Activities of 
Children,” Edwin G. Dexter, normal school, Greeley, Col. 

2. “The Rearing of Children from an Experimental Stand- 
point,” Elmer Gates, Laboratory if Psychology and Psy- 
churgy, Chevy Chase, Md. ; ¢ 

3. “Some Lines of Progress in Child Study During the 
Year,” G. Stanley Hall, president Clark university, Worcester, 
Mass. 

4. “ Recent Investigations of Fatigue in Children,” Edward 
W. Scripture, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. _ 

. “The Development of Social Consciousness in Children,” 
Will S. Monroe, normal school, Westfield, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


C. E. Ehinger, president, West Chester, Pa. Miss R. Anna 
Morris, vice-president, Cleveland, O. Dr. H. B. Boice, secretary, 
Trenton, N. J 


Friday, July 8, and Monday, July 11: ; 
1. “The Effect of Exercise on the Vital Organs,” Dr. W. 
T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, Washington, 


Miss Sarah A. Stewart, 
W. A. Luckey, secretary, 


2. “The Influence of School Life on Curvature of the 
Spine,” Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, McGill university, Montreal, 
Canada. : . 

3. “ Play in Physical Education,” G. E. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of public schools, Andover, Mass. Mae 

4. “Mental Training through Physical Education,” Jacob 
Bolin, New York city. 


NATURAL SCIENCE EDUCATION. 


P. C. Freer, president, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chas. N. Cobb, vice- 
president, Albany, N.Y. C.J. Ling, secretary, Denver, Colo. 


Friday, July 8, and Monday, July 11: : 

1. Presidential address, “ The Relation of Natural Science 
Instruction in the High School to that in the University,” 
P. C. Freer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. “ Biological Work in the High Schools.” 
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3. “ Report of the 
Smith, Chicago, III. 

4. Business:—Appointment of committees. 

Tuesday, July 12: 

1. “ The Training of Teachers for Work in Science in the 
Secondary Schools, (1) In Physics. (2) In Chemistry. (3) 
In Biology. (4) In Physical Geography.” 

2. Business:—Reports of committees; election of officers. 

The above programs are all that have been received at this 
date, and these are subject to addition and change. A revised 
edition of this bulletin will be issued as soon as coffiplete data 
are at hand. 


Standing Committee,” Chairman, A. 





J. M. Greenwood, President. 
Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 
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The Educational Exhibit. 


It is estimated that between thirty and forty thousand teach- 
ers will attend the N. E. A. meeting this year. The pre 
tions are well under way. The railroad companies will sell 
round-trip tickets at one fare, plus $2 membership in = 
association. The meetings will be held in Convention hall, 
the Grand opera-house, and the New National theater. The 
headquarters-of the association and the state headquarters of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, will be at the Arling- 
ton hotel. Hotel accommodations are in charge of Mr. Ray- 
mond A. Pearson, board of trade rooms, Washington, D. C., 
and should be secured as early as possible. 
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The Sdecetiona! Exhibit. 


The educational exhibit is in charge of Mrs. Sara A. Spen- 
cer, and under her efficient management wi# de an object of 
the greatest interest and attractiveness. Over forty firms have 
already applied for space for their individual exhibits. 

An almost ideal situation has been secured for the educa- 
tional exhibit. The National Galleries Company has been 
erecting, under the management of Mr. Franklin W. Smith, a 
building to be known as “ The Halls of the Ancients.” Mr. 
Smith is the builder of the famous “ House of Pansa,” at Sar- 
atoga, and has spent fifty years of his life in research, that he 
might bring before the people of America the educational civ- 
ilizations of the past. When approached on the subject of an 
educational exhibit, Mr. Smith promptly declared that he 
would consider it a dedication of these halls to have them used 
for the benefit of the teachers of the country. So he has given 
up five of the halls, including part of the first floor and the 
whole of the second and third floors, for the purposes of the 
exhibition. 

















THE HALLS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


‘ 


These halls have been constructed to bring before the eyes 
of the modern, the art, the archi- 
tecture, and the life of the Egyp 
tian, Assyrian, Graeco-Roman, 
and Saracenic peoples. The por- 
tal of the building will be a re- 
production ofa section of the Hy- 
postyle hall, of Karnak, with its 
famous columns twelve feet in di- 
ameter and seventy feet in height. 
The Egyptian halls will be larger 
than those in the Egyptian court 
at the World’s Fair in London in 
1851. The Assyrian halls will be 
belted with casts from the Kon- 
ynrijik (site of ancient Nineveh) 
and Nimrod slabs in the British 
museum. These and the whole 
interior surface will be decorated 
in their original colors. The Saracenic 
reproductions in form and color from 
and the house of Benzaquin in Tangier. 

house will occupy two-thirds 
and will be a reproduction, 





Mrs. Sara A. Spencer. 


halls will be 
the Alhambra 
Mr. Smith’s 
of the first 
on a more elaborate 


Roman 
floor, 
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scale, of his Pompeiian house at Sar: toga. It will exhibit in 
full size the peristylium and vividarium of the House of Vet 


tius, the most beautiful of all those hitherto unearthed. (See 
“ Scribner's,” and the “ Cosmopolitan ” for March.) 
In the lecture-hall will be exhibited the painting, “ The 


Grandeur of Rome in the Time of Constantine.” This paint- 
ing is 9 x 50 feet, and has been brought to Washington from 
Saratoga. The Roman house will be entirely completed in 
time for the convention, and delegates will have tickets good 
for the convention week, sold to them for the price of a single 
admission. 

Here, then, in this admirable location, the educational ex- 
hibit will be placed. The space at command is about 12,000 
feet, and the cost is but ten cents a square foot. Applications 
for space will be received until June 1 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS. 

The committee has made the following classification of the 

exhibits to be placed in the various rooms: 
Cuiass A. 
ASSYRIAN THRONE ROOM, 

School, College, and University Text-Books, Systems of Music 
and Drawing, Decorative Art Products, Library Exhibits, Art 
Statuary, Educational Journals, etc. 

CuLass B. 
EGYPTIAN THRONE ROOM. 


Scientific Apparatus, Program Clocks, Bells, 
Appliances. 


etc., Educational 
Crass C. 
LECTURE HALL. 
General School Supplies, Kindergarten Supplies, Typewriters, etc. 
Cuiass D, 
HALL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
School Furniture, Pupils’ and Teachers’ Desks, Seats, Book Rests, 
etc. 
Crass E. 
MODEL HALL. 
Architects’ Drawings ; Plans for 1, Modern School-Houses ; 2, 
Hygienic, Heating and Ventilating Systems for Schools and Col- 
leges ; 3, General School Equipment ; 4, Building Material. 


MRS. SARA A, SPENCER. 


Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, the chairman of the committee on the 
educational exhibit, is a remarkable woman, being the only 
woman in America who personally owns and conducts a large 
and influential business college. The Spencerian business col- 
lege has had more than a quarter oi a century of prosperity 
and usefulness. Henry C. Spencer, its founder, was, at one 
time, superintendent of penmanship in the forty colleges op- 
erated by Bryant and Stratton. In 1864, he married Miss 
Sara J. Andrews, who, at the age of nineteen, was principal 
ofa grammar school in St. Louis. She became the author of 
the “Spencerian Key to Practical Penmanship,” and helped 
her talented hagband to build up the institution which bears 
his name. In 1891, when Mr. Spencer died, his wife deter- 
mined to carry on his work alone. In this move, she was 


strengthened by the approval of Mr. Spencer’s four brothers. 
By her masterly executive ability, 
to greater heights than it had ever before attained. 
enrolls between 400 and 600 students every year. 

Spencer has always been identified with the philan- 


she has raised the college 
It now 


Mrs. 





Hall of the Ancients. 
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thropic work of her city and the nation. For five years she 
was secretary of the District of Columbia Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and has been secretary of the District of Colum- 
bua Ked Cross Auxiliary Association since its organization 
in 1887. For twelve years she has represented the district at 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections. She 
has won for herself a place in the hearts of all those with whom 
she has worked, and has commanded the respect and admira- 
tion of educators throughout the land. Under such manage- 
ment, the educational exhibit of the National Educational As- 
sociation cannot fail to be a success. 


N. E, A. Execursions—Preliminary. 


A preliminary New Jersey circular has just been issued, de- 
tailing excursions, at reduced rates, to the annual meeting of 
the a Educational Association, held in Washington, 
D. C., July 7-12, Side excursions are also planned to Luray 
meee Natural Bridge, and Old Point Comfort. The trips 
are open to the public, as well as to teachers. Information can 
be obtained from the New Jersey state managers, H. Brewster 
Willis, New Brunswick; B. C. Gregory, Trenton; and J. Wil- 
mer Kennedy, Newark. 


Dr. Brownell’s European Tour. 


Dr. W. A. Brownell, professor of chemistry in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) high school, will conduct his ninth annual European 
tour this summer. ‘The party will be a small one, the expense 
moderate, and all the most notable places of interest visited, 
An advertisement of the trip appears elsewhere in this issue. 





School Building Notes. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Additions are to be made to the Arlington, 
Shields, Chouteau, Des Peres, and Clinton schools, and two 
new eighteen- room schools are to be erected. 


Jacksonville, Ill—The board of education of this city Rw 
receive preliminary sketches and estimates for a new hi 
school, at its regular meeting, April 4. The building will e 
erected on the northwest corner of West State and Fayette 
streets, facing south, the lot running 131 feet east and west, 
and 156 feet north and south. There will be two side base- 
ment entrances; one for boys on the east side and one for girls 
on the west side. Closets, wardrobes, and boiler-room are to 
be in the rear of the basement, and manual training rooms in 
the front. On the first floor, front, there will be Ae rooms 
for forty pupils each. The rest of the first floor will be used 
for recitation-rooms, a lecture-room, to seat 80 or 100 pupils 
and the principal’s office at the northeast corner. The secon 
floor, front, is to be used for a study hall, to seat 400 pupils, 
with a platform at the north center. The rest of the floor is 
to be used as a library and recitation-rooms. The third floor 
will contain laboratories, with skylights. The number of reci- 
tation-rooms will be at least ten, exclusive of the four front 
rooms on the first floor. 

The estimates are to include heating, plumbing, and venti- 
lation. The building will have a stone foundation to the ele- 
vation of the basement, the superstructure of pressed brick, 
alternative estimates to be submitted, one for stone trimmi 
and another for terra cotta, or like trimming. Samuel 
Stewart is clerk of the board of education. 


Flushing, L. [—The Whitestone school has been closed by 
be, accommodated in a building leased 
built. In the meantime, the children will 
repaired, and a new school may also be 
unsafe. The building will probably be 
ground that the ceilings and floors are 
order of the board of education, on the 
temporarily. 


West Orange, N. J.—Architects Ros- 
siter and Wright, of New York, have pre- 
sented to the board of education their 
plans for a new school on Gaston street. 
The building will be of red brick, three 
stories high. Steps will be taken at once 
to secure bids for the work. 


Little Falls, N. Y.—Architect Arcni- 
medes Russell, of Syracuse,has ‘been elec- 
ted by the board of education to build the 
new high and grammar school in this city. 
The building will cost about $50,000. 


Niagara Falls—Ground has been bro- 
ken in the fourth ward for a new school- 
house,which will be the handsomest build- 
ing of its kind in the city. It will be of 
brick, with a tiled roof. The Johnson sys- 
tem of temperature regulation will be 
placed in the building. 


A dormitory system for Radcliffe col- 
lege is being seriously considered. There 
are several arguments in its favor, the 
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strongest being that it would make the college more availa- 
ble for poorer students. 
Cincinnati Notes. 

A weekly flag-raising is a new ieature recently introduced 
in the Cincinnati schools. This has been adopted on the re- 
commendation of a committee of principals who have formed 
the plans for the ceremony. The exercises every Monday 
morning are to commence with a salute to the flag as it is 
raised. Once a month in the intermediate schools the teachers 
are to give a brief history of the flag, and what it symbolizes. 
Twice a year the pupils will write short essays on the flag. 
In the district schools, besides the salute, there will be a con- 
cert, recitation of the pledge of loyalty, together with a flag 
song. 

SUGGESTIONS TO PRINCIPALS. 


Supt. Morgan has made the following suggestions to the 
principals: 

Attend to school-room decoration. 

Caution pupils against jumping rope to excess. 

Make arrangements for taking students to the Zoo. 

Have all problems explained in class, and, if possible, by the 


—. : : ; ame 
© not sit continually while hearing recitations. 

Reduce the carrying of messages between teachers to a 
minimum. 


TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


The last lecture in the course given by The Teachers’ Club 
was delivered by Leon H. Vincent, at the Odeon, March 24. 
His subject was “ Hawthorne.”’ This course of lectures has 
become so popular that a larger hall will have to be secured, or 
the numbers limited. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Principals’ Association recently discussed “ The Indi- 
vidualilty of the Child, and of the Teacher.” 

Prin. Sands said that, in large schools, the individuality of 
both teacher and pupil was curbed. In subjects requiring rea- 
soning, there should be a minimum per cent. for the promo- 
tion of pupils. Prin. Runyan favored doubling the number of 

rades and promoting twice as often as is done at present. 
Prin. Johnson said that teachers do not prepare their lessons, 
yet blame pupils who come unprepared. A teacher of power 
will mold circumstances so as to obtain freedom for the ex- 
pression of individuality. Supt. Champlin, of the writing de- 
partment, held that promotion by teachers resulted in the pro- 
motion of the bad boys especially. Many of the other prin- 
cipals referred to the frequent promotions in St. Louis and 
Chicago, and urged that a similar system be adopted in Cin- 
cinnati. 





Reading Tests. 


Reading, Pa.—Supt. Mackey said in his report to the school 
board, made at the regular March meeting: 

“T have just completed a series of tests of all children in the 
first class of the primary grade in reading. When I first be- 
gan to visit the schools, I found the pupils in all the grades 
generally deficient in the art of reading. We have been giving 
that matter considerable attention during the year, and I am 
glad to report that the test has shown me that there has been 
marked improvement. 

“T am old-fashioned enough to believe that reading, writing, 
which includes spelling and composition, and arithmetic, are 
the essential studies in the common schools, and that reading 
is the one of fundamental importance. When a pupil is 
trained to read intelligently, the other branches of the course 
can be more readily mastered. Reading most influences char- 
acter. Of all the arts acquired in school, reading is the most 
used through life. I made a record of each class, and each 
pupil tested in three points, expression, pronunciation, and 
ability to tell what was read. did not find ten children of 
this grade in the city that I could mark as very expressive 
readers. There is a wide range of difference between the best 
and the poorest schools. The result of good teaching is very 
noticeable; so also is that of home training. In almost all the 
schools, however, I believe there has been good work on the 
part of teacher and pupil. The great improvement is due, | 
think, in part, to the special attention given to the subject, 
in part to the improved methods, and in large part to the 
stimulus given to both pupils and teachers by the supply of 
new reading matter. I believe that these tests by the superin- 
tendent have a beneficial effect in the schools, and I regret 
that I cannot find time to make more of them.” 


Sehool District Libraries in Iowa. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—State Supt. Barrett has requested that a 
bill be introduced in the legislature, providing for the estab- 
lishment of school district libraries. Such a bill has now been 
introduced by Representative Eaton. It provides that the dis- 
trict treasurer of each rural district be allowed to retain 
from the taxes obtained from the school levy, ten cents from 
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each person of school age in the district. The fund which this 
will make up every year is to be spent for books. The books 
are to be selected from a list prepared by the state superintend- 
ent, and are to be kept in the school-house. The advantages 
of the libraries thus obtained are not to be enjoyed by the 
school children alone, but privileges will be given to all the 
people of the district. 

The state superintendent is influencing public opinion in 
the matter, in order to make the bill become a law. 


In and Around Chicago. 


The cost per capita per annum of educating children in daily 
attendance in the public schools of Chicago is approximately 
$34. The cost of educating the pupils in attendance on the 
high schools last year was $52.80, and the students attending 
the English high school cost the sum of $166 each. 


A committee from the Civic Federation met recently with 
the committee on school management of the board of educa- 
tion and formulated a system of penny savings banks for all 
the schools of Chicago. Mr. Milliken’s ventures in the stock- 
yards’ district has proved to be all that its friends claimed for 
it—that the penny savings banks teach thrift, industry, and 
economy. 


The Cook County Normal Summer school, conducted by 
members of the faculty of the Chicago normal school, will be 
in session for three weeks, beginning July 5, 1808. The school 
is divided into twelve departments, and is open to all. Circu- 
lars may be obtained from Wilbur S. Jackman, 6916 Perry 
avenue, Chicago. 


The Chicago “ Times-Herald” of March 20 devotes nearly 
two columns to a sketch of the life and works of Pres. Draper, 
of the University of Illinois. The article is accompanied by 
an excellent cut of Dr. Draper. 


Death of W. A. Olmsted and Losses of School Supply Firms. 


Chicago, Ill.—A terrible holocaust occurred in the seven- 
story building at the corner of Wabash avenue and Jackson 
boulevard on March 16. Fully fifteen lives were lost, and 
more than thirty people seriously injured. 

The building was occupied by the Emerson, Conover, and 
Chicago piano and organ compgnies; the Decorators’ Wall 
Paper Company; National Music Company; Holtzman & 
Company (piano stools); Presbyterian Board of Publication; 
Alfred, Beril, sheet music publisher; Sweet, Wallach, & Com- 
pany, photographic supplies; and W. A. Olmsted, school sup- 
plies. The adjoining building was badly damaged, and losses 
sustained by the Educational Publishing Company; Thomas 
Charles & Company, kindergarten supplies; Ideal Music 
Company; New Haven Clock Company; Waterbury Watch 
Company; E. H. Butler & Company, publishers; c. 
Weichbredt, Turkish rugs; George B. Ward & Company, pho- 
tographers; and N. G. Uhlein, musical instrument repairer. 

The fire took but half an hour to totally demolish the build- 
ing. There was but one elevator, and one narrow, winding 
stairway. Miss Carney, forewoman of the National Music 
Company, sent forty girls under her charge down in the eleva- 
tor and remained to face death alone. 

_The W. A. Olmsted Scien- 
tific Company sustained a terri- 
ble loss, nearly all of the firm 
and employees being lost. Be- 
sides the death of the head of the 
firm, Samuel A. Clark, a book- 
keeper, Charles A. Price, cash- 
ier, Miles A. Smith, a _ corres- 
pondent, H. R. Nelson, head of 
the chemical department, Mrs. 
M. E. Harris, chief bookkeeper, 
and C. H. Arms, general man- 
ager of the firm, all perished in 
the flames. 

The W. A. Olmsted Scientific 
Co., manufacturers. of school 
supplies, physical and chemical 
apparatus, was established in 
1878. ] Olmsted was the 
son of the late Dr. Olmsted, of 
Turin, N. Y., where his mother still lives. Funeral services for 
Mr. Olmsted and his general manager, C. H. Arms, will be 
held in the Hyde Park Presbyterian church, April 3. If the 
bodies are found, the burial will be private. 

Mrs.. Helen M. H. Olmsted has transferred the entire busi- 
ness, contracts, and good-will of her late husband to Messrs. 
J. M. Olcott & Company, New York and Chicago, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. The dealings of Mr. Olmsted 
with Messrs. Olcott & Company have, for many years, been 
most intimate and satisfactory. Messrs Olcott & Company 
are men of integrity, and worthy of the utmost ‘confidence. 
They will carry on the business on its former lines, and their 
previous reputation gives promise of good success. 





W. A. Olmsted. 
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In and Around New York. 


Fifty Years a Bookman. 


Mr. Ernst Steiger, head of the house of E. Steiger & Com- 
pany, recently celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a book- 
seller and publisher. A handsome pamphlet was issued as a 
souvenir, in which Mr. Steiger’s portrait appeared, framed in 
pictures of his own periodicals. 

Mr. Steiger was born in Gastewitz, Saxony, sixty-six years 
ago. At sixteen, he was apprenticed to Bernhard Hermann, 
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in New York and Brooklyn at $2,160 after twelve years’ ser- 
vice, of women teachers at $1,200 after fifteen years’ service, 
and ‘practically doing away with written examinations for Pro- 
motion and increase of salary on the part of both principals 
and teachers, has passed the senate and assembly by unani- 
mous vote. 

The bill was approved by Mayor Van Wyck Friday, after 
listening to the arguments of the teachers. There is no doubt 
that the governor will sign the bill, and it will bécome law. 
It will add about $1,000,000 to the school budget, and raise 
at once the salaries of many teachers. 


May Be Uniform Requirements in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


The committee on school system of the central 
board of education is discussing a plan to fix a single 
standard of requirements for all’ ‘the P. S. teachers of 
Greater New York. This committee is composed 
of Messrs. Greenough and Prentiss, of Manhattan, 
and Dresser, of Brooklyn. Supt. Maxwell has the 
power by charter to fix a minimum standard of re 
quirements throughout the greater city, and it 1s 
thought that the end may be arrived at by the com- 
mittee suggesting that this standard be fixed so 
high that separate examinations for licenses will not 
need to be made in the sevevral boroughs. 

Objections to this plan may come, however, from 
Richmond and Queens, jor the reason that the sal- 
aries paid in these boroughs are not as high as sal- 
aries paid in Manhattan-Bronx and Brooklyn. But 
with Richmond and Queens out, it is thought that 
Manhattan-Bronx and Brooklyn commissioners 
will agree to a uniform standard, so that on the 
passing of a single examination, teachers may be ad- 
mitted to the schools of either borough 


Opposition to Salary Bill. 


Vice-Pres. Swanstrom, of the board of education, 
went to Albany a few days ago to oppose Senator 
Ahern’s bill to equalize teachers’ salaries. The pro- 
visions of the bill were given in The School Journal, 
March 19. It is claimed by the board, that the bill 
has no foundatoin; that it raises salaries indiscrimi- 
nately, without regard to experience, ability, or 
length of service. The additional expense that it 
would create for the city. would be over a million 
dollars a year. 





Sehool Playgrounds as Public Recreation Places. 


Senator Guy’s bill to allow the board of educa- 
tion to use, in its discretion, the playgrounds of 
New York public schools as public recreation places 
has passed the senate and assembly without oppo- 
sition. It now goes before Mayor Van Wyck. 


New York City Teachers’ Association. 


At the last meeting of the N. Y. City Teachers’ 
Association $250 was appropriated for the lectures 











Einst Steiger. 


the head of a book-jobbing house in Leipzig. After a year or 
so spent as an errand boy, his ability was recognized, and the 
remainder of his apprenticeship was spent as a clerk. In 
1853, he went to Dresden and entered the retail business; 
two years later he came to New York, to take a position with 
. B. Westermann & Company. He remained with this firm 
until 1865, most of the time as a silent partner. During this 
time Mr. Steiger had purchased the periodical business of 
Joseph Wieck, which he conducted after his daily duties with 
the Western Company were over. In 1866, he started in 
business for himself as a bookkeeper and importer of German 
books and periodicals, and since then his name has become 
widely known. 

Mr. Steiger is a constant worker. Since 1860 he has not 
been absent from his desk for a single day, for sickness or va- 
cation. His success is largely due to his careful use of his 
time. When a very young man, his leisure hours were spent 
in conversations in French, Spanish, and English, so that his 
business might be advanced by his knowledge of languages. 

Mr. Steiger is a member of many benevolent and social or- 
ganizations. For many years he was secretary of the German 
Society, thus keeping in touch with his fatherland. That his 
busy, useiul life is appreciated across the water is shown by 
the fact that he received the order of the crown from the king 
of Prussia twenty years ago. He is the possessor also of the 
order of Francis Joseph, the gift of the emperor of Austria. 


Ahern Salary Bill Passes the Legislature and is Approved 
by the Mayor. 


The Ahern bill, fixing the minimum salary of men teachers 


on botany and geology being delivered before the 
association. Syllabi of these lectures will be found 
and distributed free to members of the association. 
It was resolved that women teachers of ten years’ ser- 
vice in the New York city public schools should receive not 
less than $726 per annum, and of fourteen years’ service, not 
less than $1,056, without any examination other than such 
inspection of class work as may be required to determine the 
teachers’ qualification to teach in the grade applied for. 


Suburban Educational Council. 


About fifty principals and superintendents from Chester, 
Delaware, Bucks, and Montgomery counties met at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, March 19, and formed 
a Suburban Educational Council. Prin. George W. Brindle, 


. West Grove, called the meeting to order, and presided at the 


temporary organization. Provost Harrison, of the university, 
made an address of welcome. Supt. W. W Rupert, of Potts- 
town, made the response. Dean J. H. Penniman spoke on 
the relation of the high school to the college and university. 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh made an interesting address on the 
work of the organization. 

The permanent officers of the council are: President, Prin. 
A. D. Eisenhower, Norristown high school; vice-presidents, 
Prin. George W. Brindle, West Grove: Prin. O. A. Fulmer, 
Perkasie, and Supt. Charles F. Foster, Chester City; secretary, 
Miss Louise Baggs, superintendent of Bristol schools; treas- 
urer, Prin. J. R. Hunsecker, Downingtown. 

The next meeting will be held at the'university, April 16, at 
10 A. M. Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester, will read a 
paper on the extent of work in mathematics and langauge now 
being done in the high schools of the four counties. Supt. J. 
C. Hockenberry. of South Chester, and Supv. Prin. Charles 
A. Wagner, of Cheltenham, will discuss the subject. 
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Hoi Scolasticoi. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Hoi Scolasticoi has 
been fixed for April 16 at the Hotel Savoy in this city. Dr. J 
P. Conroy is president and J. W. Davis, vice-president. 


Manual Training Conferences Postponed. 


All manual training and physical culture conferences for 
Manhattan-Bronx public school teachers, arranged to be held 
after April 1, have been postponed for one week, owing to the 
Easter vacation. Thus conferences to have been held April 
4 will be held April 11; to have been held April 5, will be held 
April 12, etc. 


The Mikado Played by Boys. 


A most unique entertainment was given in the auditorium 
of the Hebrew institute, Jefferson street and East Broadway, 
on the evening of March 26. The occasion was the presen- 
tation of the Mikado by Hebrew boys, the oldest of whom was 
sixteen. The actors were members of the Altruist chapter, of 
the Patriotic League and the Alliance Literary Society. The 
Patriotic League was founded by Mr. Wilson L. Gill, LL.B., 
for the cultivation of the principles of good citizenship and 
patriotism. The Altruist chapter is under the direction of Mr. 
Francis H. Tabor, and the Alliance Literary Society, under 
Mr. Sattig, the managers. 

Some of the boys had surprisingly clear and powerful voices 
Such work as that of Michael Ruderman as Ko-Ko, Reuben 
Lebenson as Katisha, and Louis Luntz, Abraham Susnitzky, 
and Samuel Abrahams as the “ three little maids from school,” 
is deserving of special mention. 

The audience was large, and a satisfactory amount was real- 
ized. The profits will be devoted to the Fresh Air Fund, or- 
ganized by Mr. Satttig. 


Hartley House Appeals to the Public. 


Hartley House, the industrial settlement of the New York 
Association for improving the condition of the poor, has just 
issued its second appeal for funds. Nearly 800 children are 
now enrolled, and the daily attendance averages over 250. 
Two kindergartens are in session, six cooking classes, ten sew- 
ing classes, four city history classes, three girls’ calisthenics 
classes, three boys’ clubs, two working girls’ clubs, and a num- 
ber of other clubs and sources of entertainment and profit. 
The library circulates about 700 volumes a month. The branch 
of a Provident bank receives about 600 deposits every 
month. 
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Hartley House is situated at 413 West 46th street, and its 
efforts to help the poor of the west side have wrought great 
results. The nurse makes about 200 visits every month, be- 
sides about 400 other visits by the kindergartners and assist- 
ants. The house is open to visitors at any time. About 
$6,000 is needed to continue the work during the year, and the 
smallest subscriptions are acceptable. 


Boys Attack their Principal. 


Sag Harbor, L. I.—David Baird, son of Rev. Joseph Baird, 
of this place, was guilty of disorderly conduct in school a few 
days ago. The principal, Rev. Mr. Harrison, called him to the 
platform, boxed his ears, and turned his face to the wall. His 
brother George warned the principal not to hurt him. As the 
principal turned to attend to George, David sprung on Mr. 
Harrison’s back and began beating and kicking him. George 
attacked him also, and’ for a time the principal had the worst 
of the bargain; but he soon threw one to the floor, and sub- 
dued him for the moment. Then ensued a lively chase around 
the room, during which the boys escaped. The board of ed- 
ucation investigated the matter, and demanded a public apol- 
ogy from the boys to the board and to the principal, before 
they should be allowed to return to school. They have not 
yet apologized. The principal was covered with bruises from 
the attack of the boys. 


Mr. Schneider on Museum Work. 


At the meeting of the nature study section of the New York 
Society of Pedagogy, Henry G. Schneider, of P. S. No. 90, 
addressed the teachers on “ The Proper Use of the Museum 
of Natural History,” by teachers and pupils of the city schools. 

[The principal thoughts of this address were given in 7he School 
Fournai of February 19, page 212.)—Eb. 

The frequent applause and earnest attention of the audi- 
tors proved that the speaker understood how to make his 
subject interesting. Mr. Schneider spoke eloquently on this 
topic at the Denver convention, in 1895, and at the State 
Teachers’ convention at the Normal college, last July; but he 
surpassed himself in this talk, because he felt the sympathy 
of his fellow-teachers, who had bravely faced the storm to 
hear him. In the name of the teachers present, I thank him, 
and also Mr. E. A. Page, the president of the Society of Ped- 
agogy, for valuable hints as to the proper educational use of 
the magnificent museums_which our city, with unparalleled 
generosity, has placed at the disposal of the citizens of New 
York. 

Martin H. Ray, Principal P. S. No. 51. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 4ND LITERATURE. 
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Literary Criticism: Elements of Literary Criticism. 

By CHARLEs F. JOHNSON, Professor ot English Literature in 
Trinity College, Hartford, Author of ‘‘ English Words.” 
16mo, Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


This work is a brief examination of the qualities which distinguish a 
work of literary art. The author examines some of the most plain and 
obvious qualities of some of the work of a few of the great English writers, 
with the idea that an intelligent underst«nding of the simplest reas ns 
why admired writers are admirable might lead to love of them for them- 
selves ind ess unfruitful regard for them on traditionary authority. The 
chapters are headed ‘‘Unity,” “‘The Power of Drawing Character,” 
**The Musical Quali:y,”’ ** The Writer’s Philosopby,” ** The Phrasal 
Power,” "The Descriptive Power,” and “The Emotional Quality.” Full 
illustrations are given under each head, and both the authentic and the 
intellectual elements are considered. It is the aim of the book to lay the 
found «tioa of such an inteliigent uoderstan/iing of literature as an art as 
my make the study of literatureas history profita>le aod pleasant. Used 
in conjunction with, or even preparatory to, tne study of the history of 
literature, 1t wi'l increase the student's appreciation of individual writers 
and of their works and greatly aid the teacher in arousing an interest in 
the subject. 


Paradise Lost—Its Structure and Meaning. 
The Poem, with an Introduction and Notes by Joun A. 


Himes, Professor of English, Pennsylvania College. Post 
8vo, Cloth. 


Tris edition omits the usual grammatical and philological comment, 
as weil as citations from authors who could not have contributed to the 
form or substance of the poem. “Ibe Structureand Meaning ‘are chiefly 
considered, and the origin of the plan as a whole and of many of the con- 
stituent scemes is traced. Veroal and phrasal cri icism gives place 
throughout to the inrerpreta’ion of scenes. The stages in the action are 
marked by typograpbical and other devices. Difficult p.«ssages are con- 
sicered at length, and the cosmogony bas been drawn out into great dis- 
tinctness and presented to the eye by means of diagrams. Pre-conceived 
opinions have, as far as possible, been set aside and the poet’s own guid- 
ance has been preferred to all others. 


W. S. RUSSELL, 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iti. 
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| without at the same time using his brains. 


Special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works: 
Fe Ue 


HOBO BOOB BDPBDPBDPBHDBOD® LS Fi na i § 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILt, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


The object of ‘** The Foundations of Rhetoric” is to train ordinary boys 
and girls to say in written language correctly, clearly, and effectively 
what they have to say, and it gives a minimum of space to technicalities 
and a maximum of space to essentials. It covers the middle ground be- 
tween the work of the grammar school and the theoretical rhetoric of 
the college course. ‘‘A correct statement of the principles which underlie 
good writing. amply illustrated by well-chosen examples,’ is as exact 
a description of the book, perhaps, as can be given. 


The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. 
By ApamMs SHERMAN HILL. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 12mo, Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


This treatise is intended more particularly for use in colleges and uni- 
versities and by advanced students. Part 1. discusses and :llustr+tes the 
general principles which apply to written or spoken discourse. Part I 
deals more especially with narrative and argumentative composition. 
The ae edition contains one hundsed and sixty-four pages of new 
material, 


e . 
Practical Exercises in English. 
By Huser Gray BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotch- 
kiss School. 12mo, Cloth, socents ; by mail, 55 cents. 

The author of this work believes that the a»ility to speak good English 
is acquired for the most part through imitation and practice, ano that, 
further, the art of using one's native tongue correc: ly is as much a matter 
of habit as of knowledge. The pupil is obliged to cuoosr between two 
or more forms of expression, thus following out logically the natural 
method. Nochild can use Suehler’s “ Practical Exercises in English” 


: 
: 
: 
: 
5 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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of Concord,” helpful to students, and of value to every one 
who would become more conversant with the mainsprings of 
Emerson’s literary genius. A fresh treatment is infused into 
the subjects. (Charles wcribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 


$1.25.) 


That the story of a weak-kneed, fearsome coward may be one 
of stirring interest, can be proved by any one reading Stanley J. 
Weyman’s latest tale, “Shrewsbury.” At the final, critical mo- 
ment, however, the stigma is removed by a resolute act that ex- 
tricates the hero of the tale, the Duke of Shrewsbury, from a 
charge of treason. The scene is laid in England, and the polit- 
ical tactions existing under the reign of William of Orange fur- 
nish the dramatic portions of the narrative. Certain historical 
characters, Sir John Fenwick, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
others, are brought forward. The part of the Dutch king is full 
of pictorial interest, and around Charles, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, is thrown a sympathetic construction of his policy, that 
wins the feelings of the reader to his side. The four hundred 
pages are teeming with adventure, in which Weyman is a master 
of putting forth the possible, but often impossible, in most cred- 
ible guise. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Price, $1.50.) 


“ The Man Who Outlived himself,” by Judge A. W. Tourgee, 
is the tale of an active-brained man, who, although apparently of 
literary taste and talent,is engaged in Wall street operations. 
His anxiety and distress over some speculations result in his 
mysterious disappearance. Years later, after extraordinary ex- 
periences, he returns to New York and seeks to learn the fate of 
those dear to him. The essential peculiarity of the story lies in 
the graphic descriptions of the two processes of losing and re- 
gaining mental equilibrium, and in this Judge Tourgee evidently 
writes from close observation and study of similar cases. The 
human interest of the narrative is intense and the interplay of 
characters absorbing. Two other short stories are included 
under the one title, ““ Poor Joel Pike,’ working out a curious mys- 
tery, and “ The Grave of Tante Angelique,” being a bright little 
love story among southern surroundings. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


Why is it that some books strike a universal chord, 
and are. practically immortal, while others | ive for 
a time and then are forgotten? What qualities have 
Homer, Dante, Goethe, and Shakespeare, that make 
them read and enjoyed, irrespective of nationality? 
These questions Prof. Charles F. Johnson has satisfactorily 
answered by his able treatise on the ‘“ Elements of Literary 
Criticism.” He divides the fundamental elements of literary 
works of art into unity, the power to draw character, philos- 
ophy, musical word-power, nhrasal power, descriptive power, 
and emotional power. A ‘few writers, like Shakespeare, have 
all of these in a hi&h degree—hence their permanence; some 
who have a marked development of one or two of them must 
take a lower place. The book will help to put the young 
student on the right track, enabling him to judge of the real 
worth of a book. (Harper & Bros., New York.) 


The author of “ Crusoe’s Island,” Mr. Frederick A. Ober, 
frankly gives in the preface of his history, the reason that led 
him to search for the place made famous by Defoe’s story— 
a love for adventure. He locates the scene of Crusoe’s ship- 
wreck at Tobago, in the Caribbean sea, not far distant from 
the north coast of South America, and not, as popularly sup- 
posed, Juan Fernandez in the Pacific ocean. As an ornitho- 
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posed, Juan Ferdinandez in the Pacific ocean. As an ornitho- 
logical investigation, Mr. Ober’s account is detailed and trust- 
worthy, and as a tale of adventure, it is authentic and enter- 
taining. It belongs in the first division of Home Reading 
books, edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, sixty-five cents.) 


Those who have read “The Prisoner of Zenda” and 
“ Phroso”’ well know the power of Anthony Hope to weave 
a romantic tale. Another tale, “Simon Dale,” which treats 
of life in the seventeenth century, shows the same mastery of 
plot, incident, and character, the same dramatic presentation 
of events, that have marked his other stories. The book has 
illustrations by W. St. John Harper. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Brief Notes. 


The committee on high scHools are thinking of organizing 
three more high schools in the borough of Manhattan. A 
conference of those interested will be held soon. 


Jersey City, N. J—The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Schoolmasters’ League, of New Jersey, was held at the Hotel 
Washington, Jersey City, March 26. The following officers 
were elected tor the ensuing year: President, Edwin Shep- 
ard, Newark; vice-president, Charles A. Hoyt, Jersey City; 
secretary, Louis A. Goodenough, Jersey City; treasurer, 
Charles H. Gleason, Newark. The executive committee is 
made up as follows: The league officers, Irving P. Towne, 
Jersey City; George Forman, Newark; Joseph H. Brensinger, 
Jersey City. Membership is open to all schoolmasters of New 
Jersey. Information can be obtained by addressing any of 
the above named. 


Public school No. go, East Broadway, Flatbush, has twenty- 
five cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever, the latter predomi- 
nating. Prin. Jeremiah Townsend says that about twenty 
per cent, of the children were home, and that all possible pre- 
cautions were being taken to prevent the spreading of the 
diseases. The school needs renovation and repair, but its 
sanitary arrangements are considered good. 


Gov. Black has signed the bill providing that five per cent. 
of the excise moneys of New York city shall be applied to the 
teachers’ retirement fund. The board of education will appor- 
tion the money among the various boroughs, in proportion 
_— number of teachers employed and the amount of their 
salaries. 


The Salvation Army, at its headquarters, 122 West 14th 
street, New York, conducts an “Enquiry Department.” e 
business of the department is to find lost and missing friends. 
This it is well fitted to do, because of its wide diffusion 
throughout the world. In 1897, it had 1,997 cases for investi- 
gation, in many of which it was successful. 


Bay City, L. I—A new school-room is to be opened on 
April 1, and a new teacher will be secured from the Oneonta 
normal school. Four hundred new volumes have been added 
to the school library. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


At the recent International 
Medical Convention, at Mos- 
cow, Russia, where physicians 
congeegated from all parts of 
the world, the Christy Saddle 
was shown, and in addition to 





Crusoe’s - Island. 


A Bird-Hunter’s Story. A new volume 
in Appletons’ Home-Reading Books. 
By Frederic A. Ober, author of “ Camps 
in the Caribbees,” “ Travels in Mexico,” 
etc. Illustrated. 1z2mo. Cloth, 65c., ev. 


In this book the author gives a description of the 
veritable island in which Robinson Crusoe lived his 
lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his cave, his 
bower, his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw, 
or ought to have seen, together with a narrative of 
the author's own experiences in the wilds of Tobago: 
and his life for a time was much like the original 
Crusoe’s. It is a book of unusual interest to both 
old and young. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New York 


Boston Chicago 


receivingunqualifiedendorse- 
ment as anatomically cor- 
rect,orders forChristySaddles 
were taken from over 600 phy- 
sicians for their own personal 
use, Oncea Christy rider, al- 
ways a Christy advocate. 
Avoid eheap imitations. In- 
. Sist on the Christy. Christy 
Booklet free. 


New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 











FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


| Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
| Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 





TO Enjoy Cycling 








at night, you require a “‘ Search- 
Light.” Costs more than in- 
ferior lamps, but you get value 
for your money. All brass, 
nickeled. 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet 316. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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“Read even one truly great work, and you have put into the mind an 
t oaken beam which strengthens and steadies the whole fabric.” 


a GET THE GREAT BOOKS HIRST 
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— There are certain books of certain great authors which one mus¢ read, and the discreet book 


'Y elt WP st} | “ buyer wil) therefore select first what Lowell calls the “supreme books ’—thagse which all the 

4 = = = s wa . er . * . - - 

a6% \= > —/_J—|= world deems essential. These will give what is best and what ought to be known of each great 
= B:/ B: author. 








Mele! F 
f i i 4 GREAT BOOKS ONLY—EACH BOOK COMPLETE 


When the Best Books are decided upon, they should be read complete. Abstracts and epitcmes are but the bones of books 
without the flesh, and all selections and extracts are nothing more than specimens—and who shall judge of a house by a specimen 
brick? Selections may be gems, but they almost invariably lose lustre by being torn from their settings. 








WHICH ARE THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS? ’ r 


For a Choice of the ‘‘ Supreme Books,’’ the publishers have not relied wholly on the judgment of A Library of 
any one man or set of men. They have carefully taken into account the lists heretofore prepared by 
such high authorities as Sir John Lubbock, Ruskin, and Swinburne, and have also availed themselves Great Books 
ol the services of the following 
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AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF SELECTION: HISTORY 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Pres’t William R. Harper, FICTION 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Hon, Ainsworth R. Spofford, . 
Rossiter Johnson, LL.D., Editor-in-Chief BIOGRAPHY 

Each member of this committee is an acknowledged authority in one or more of the great de- TRAVEL 

partments of literature. Some of them began more than five years ago the preliminary labor and a , 

study necessary to accomplish the difficult task of selection, and the result of their work is of the RELIGION 


highest interest to every one who appreciates what is most instructive, interesting, and inspiring in 


the world of letters. MENTAL 


DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS pditices oy 





Elaborate Prefatory Articles by the greatest living writers introduce the several volumes, giving 


the reader a clearer insight into the life of each great author represented in the series, his place in POETRY 
literature, and the character and value of his work. These eutalen are, in every instance, from the 

en of the scholar or critic best fitted to write on the author or book of which he treats. For instance: PLAYS 
-ROF. JOSIAH ROYCE, of Harvard, writes on PLATO; DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE on . 

De For; HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD on CHarRLoTTE Bronte: HON. THOMAS ESSAYS 
B. REED on the “GREAT ORATIONS”; and FRANK R.STOCKTON on the “Famous SHORT 

Stories.” A few of the other contributors are: ANDREW LANG, the celebrated critic; DR. ORATIONS 
JOHN P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity College, Dublin; MONCURE C. CONWAY; HON. W. E. 

H. LECKY, the historian; THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON; WILLIAM J. ROLFE, NATURAL 


the great Shakespearean scholar. 


SCIENCE 


The Worid's Great Books will be published in fine literary style, printed from new plates, and will 


contain an abundance of fresh and appropriale illustrations, including fuil-page portraits of the POLITICAL 
authors. From a mechanical standpoint, each volume will approximate verfect book-making, and 
the production of the entire series will constitute FCONOMY 


FOLK-LORE 
ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE 


ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT LITERARY 
ENTERPRISES EVER UNDERTAKEN IN THIS COUNTRY. 








On request, we shall be pleased to send you the final list as perfected by the COMMITTEE OF 


SELECTION, with full particulars, specimen pages and engravings. We believe that all students of a 

literature will agree that this list does not contain one volume that ought to have been omitted. Yet 

we believe that the books indispensable to every well selected library are all included. No Extracts 
Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves in a position to participate in the Every Work 

introductory distribution of the valuable first edition, which is particularly desirable because printed 

from the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out the portraits and engravings with peculiar delicacy and Com plete 








beauty. First edition subscribers will also be accorded a substantial reduction from the regular 
subscription price of the finally completed work. Those interested should therefore apply promptly 


+ 
for particulars. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. : - 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


























































































































PUBLISHERS 
AND M’P’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES DIRECTOR 


We give below a most comeiute list of publishers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl suppli 
Corrections are made each month In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information pee wil pre ny ty pS 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


great conveni 
ial attention by mentioning THE Scmoce 


every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in TaE JOURNAL. on are specially commended as reliable one 


School Book Publishers Book Covers 


American Book Co., Harison, W. Bey., New York City 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, | Holden Book Cover Co., 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., , Springfield. Mass. 
Ap Septeten & Co.,D., N.Y.& Chi.| Page Book Cover Co., Albany. 
er & Taylor Co., New York 
one & Co., A. S8.., = 
pineeny Wm. B., - 
Jenkins Wek Chandler Adjustable Desk Co. bc 
ngmans, Green & Co., “ ' sine. Wi 
Macmillan Uo.. N. ¥.. and Chi. Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 


. - U.S. School F ur, Co. Chicago 
iL & Co., NewYork | Cjevel’d Sch. Fur. Co., Clev eland, O. 


School Furniture 


“ Favorite Desk Seat Co., 
Peaan& Suna, Trane “ Haney Sch. Fur. Co., 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. “ yrand Rapids, Mich. 


Smith Pub. Co.. H. P. “ N.J.Sch. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. 


University Publishing Co., , Dicti i & c 1 di 
Boston, and New Orleans ctionaries clo as. 
Wood & Co.. Wm... New York roe 


Boston School Sup ly Co., Boston] 4 ppleton, D. * Co ow Y ‘ity 
Educational! Pub. Coe The Geatuey Co...” wae Se oy 


Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. “ 
Hough £0. D. 0.” Boston Lippiacott Ge. 3. B. Phi 
ou mn, Mifflin jo.» ** = ’ 
oa. Showell & Co, Merriam, G, & C,, Springfield, — 


Boston and N. Y 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. ¥ Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 


Bos., N. Y., Chi. | Rickett’s, C. L., Chicago 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Flanagan, A. Chicago | Fouch. A.J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 
Rand, McNally & Co., ve Wilcox, John, Milford, N. Y. 
Scott, Forseman & Co., = 
Western Pub. House, = 


Weaner —s Boor So., Flags, Medals, Badges, etc, 
N. Y., Boston, Phila. 

Li aint o. Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Mekay, D x a. 3. bs. —m M.C, Lilly & Co., Columbus, Ohio 

een Seg Christopher o U. 8. School Furniture Co.. 
Williams & American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Roce *N. ff _& Chicago | A. J. Joel, Bm. 2. 

Practical Text-Book C 

Chovelant, 0. 


Milton Bradley Co Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Springfield Mass. Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Blackboards, Crayons, and Kindergarten Material 
Erasers. 

Hammett Co. J. L. Boston 

Hammett Co., J. L., Boston | Charles & Co., Thos Chicago 

U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. | Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y. | Milton Bradley Co., 

Holly Silicate Slate Co., ” Springfield, Mass. 


Standard Sch Fur. Co., Chicago, 
American Slate B. _ Co. Phila. 


Lippincott Co., J. 
Charts U. S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago 


, Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston ’ hy mel 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber. Boston 





Hammett Co., J. L., 8 





Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Second Hand School Books, 


pad. Ed. . ‘ Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston | Barnes C. M. Co., ae 
Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago | Harison, W. Bev., N. Y¥.€ 

U.S. School Furniture Co. “ Hinds & Noble, 

Western Pub, House, - 


Olcott, J. M. 
Harison, W. Bev. 
Howell, E, K., 


N. Y. City 

“ Teachers’ Agencies 
Washington, D. C 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. Penn. «d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Merrill Boston. 

Co-operative’ 
Faber, A. W., New York | Eastern - ba 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., = Teachers’ Exchange, pos 
Eagle Pencil Co., * T. W. White Denver, Colo. 
Spencerian Pen Co., ” Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Eclectic Pen Co., sit Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, * Chicago 
Esterbrook Pen Co., - The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Favor Ruhl & Co. . Chicage 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. | Colo. Teachers’ Agency. Denver 
National a 7 

arrisburg. Pa 
Pencil Sharpeners Coyriere, Mrs. me oe 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston Boston, New York, Chicago 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. Toronto, Los Angeles 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. nm. ¥.G. 


Upright Machine Co., Paterson N.J. | Kellogg's Edu, Bureau ” 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., ” 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. ee 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 

See also Fg ey Book Covers, | Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N. ¥. 
Charts, am Maps, Globes, Bella, 
School Bla 3, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. Pianos 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. 


School Supplies 


Flanagan, A. Chicago Steinway & Co., N. Y. City 
U.S. School Furniture Co., Sohmer C..., . 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City | Fischer & Co. — = 
Harison, W. Bev , “ Chickering & Co. 
Olcott, J. M.. “ John Church Co., Cincinnati 
Peckham, Little & Co., - Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
Potter & Putnam. “ Crown Piano Co., “ 
Schermerhorn & Co., Vose Piano Co., _ 
Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila. Pa. | Emerson Piano Co., Bostoa 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
Typewriters, 
Photos for Schools. ype 

S Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. 

Wm. H. Pierce Co., Boston Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 


Hegger, Frank, 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Curtis & Cameron, Boston 


New York | Deasmore Typewriter Co’ |“ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pittsbu rg, Pa. 


Program Clocks. Heating & Ventilating 
Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Blodgett Bros ton, Mass. | Sturtevant Co., B. F. Boston 
— — Co., New York. 

oyaton Furnace Co., = 
School Records, Blanks, and | Fulier & Warren Co., “ 





Ginn & Co., | 
ae ety ot S a, eo. “| School Apparatus, Phys. and 
w ~ B Chagas | Chem. 
estern Pub. House " 

) » | Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. Y ~C. Hammett, J. L. Co. ri 
Harison, W. Bev., ‘ nott.L E.A Co. “ 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., rs “Bitenie E. D. Paces, “ 
Potter & Putnam, Thompson, A. T. & Co., “ 


Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y. 


P Robbins, A. 'L. Co Chicago 
Di alogues and Recitations. | U. 8. Schooi Furniture Co., 
Beseler, Charles, New, York 
| Eimer & 1 


Chicago 


Flanagan, A. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City | 
” Philadelphia | 


Kell & Co., E. L. 
Penn b. Co., 


Music Publishers. 











| Colt & Co., J 


Bausch & ook Rochester. 


Ballock & Crenshaw, 
| Queen & Co., 


Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


N.Y. 
Phila. 


School Bells 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S. Sch. Farniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry,  Cin., O. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 


onery. J. L. Mott Tron Works. ” 
Stati y Peck and Williamson Co., Cin., O 
Hammett Co., 9; s. Bones 

Lippincott Co. . a. 

Ace Sta. & Paper Co. N. Y.c.| Ventilating Wardrobes. 
Olcott, J. M. = 


Fiexible Door & Shutter Co., 


New York City. 
W. G. Wilson, New York City. 


Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor. Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


‘Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 


Strelinger, C. A. ‘& Co 
Detroit, Mich, 


Iinerals 







































































Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
New York 





W. G. Chaffee, Oswego. N.Y. 
Apparatus. Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat. uivil Service School, 
Palmer Electric Co. Phila. Washington, D. c. 


Nat. Cor. Institute, “ 

In . Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago T'\. 


School Telephones. 





Novello, Ewer & Co. English Co., New York A ity 
John Church Co, Howell E. E., Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicag | Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 
H. E. Holt, Boston | Dr. A. E. Foote, Phila. 





Tucker Electrical Co. N. Y. | Sprague Corr. Sch. Detroit Mich. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


Two educational talks are published in artistic form by 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. “ The Improvement 
of the Service,” by J. E. King, is an address delivered before 
the Federation of Educational Associations at Chicago in De- 
cember, 1897. ‘“ Business Education for Women,” by Clara 
A. Pope. was read before the Business Teachers’ Association 
at the same place and month. 


Students of that most interesting branch of literature, the 
drama, will find in the Athenum Press Series a book to 
their taste; it is “Specimens of Pre-Shakespearean Drama,” 
with an introduction. notes, and a glossary, by Prof. John 
Matthews Manly, of Brown university. One can hardly have 


a clear idea of the later and more important dramas without 
studying these early ones—the moralities, miracle plays, etc. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The attractive title, “ Just a Summer Affair,” of the volume 
by Mary Adelaide Keeler, would indicate a love story; and 
such it is. The tale carries with it a warning to delinquent 
lovers. For nine years the heroine has wasted her sweetness 
on a “laggard in love,” when her fond mamma warns her 
that another season must not go by without a settlement of 
her case. She takes the hint, and when another lover appears 
upon the scene becomes engaged to him. The story is well 
written,-and shows an extensive knowledge of human nature. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 


[Continued on page 4 8.] 
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Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


COMPRISE THE 





» “HOLDEN SYSTEM & 
| PRESERVING BOOKS” 








PROTECTS the books from WEAR 


17200 School Boards have Adopted this System, WHICH 


PROMOTES CLEANLINESS and UNIFORIITY in the School-Room— 
PROMOTES ECONOMY by REDUCING the Annual Outlay for text-books, and— 
INCREASES the LIFE of the Text-Books MORE THAN DOUBLE!! 


and TEAR— 





He He 


A copy of the Beautiful Story, “ABBE CONSTANTIN” GIven Away! 





HHH 


(Write for Samples—Free. P.O. Box, 643 


Springfield, Mass. 











ONLY to SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
must be signed either by Superintendent of Schools, Chairman, President, or Secretary of 
School Board, stating number of volumes. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Request | 


. 
| 











THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
Incorporated 1851. 
> 
Assets, January 1, 1898, 
Liabilities, 


$20,342,647.01 
18,584,354.09 


$1,758,292.92 


Color Instruction Made Easy and Fasci- 
nating. Interesting Experiments 
for the Youngest People. 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 





7 or 


wis 


TUT) Ti 


(EN 


mill: ING 


yA 


Sy 


Wats Tmt ‘iD i mill 
os 
T.HE 


COLOR PRIMER 


— 


PAN 


Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 
cents. Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, 
price, 5 cents. With these books in 
the hands of teachers and pupils, 
greater progress can be made in true 
Color teaching than has ever before 
been possible. 


PUPILS’ EDITION. 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 





Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Ea feel so 
sure that 
we can pos- 


[es= 
OCoLps,GRIP, 
We Catarea, & 


OaTARRHAL 

Reseaae, Incipient ConsUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
d LuNG Diseases that we will send you 

van a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 

A Boon a cunerese. aay. ic. W. YT: 
Ohicago, I) 


awe pe Da Be, N. Pe ‘Shyer’ ors Hemiiven a Boston,Mass. 


THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


“Pilfjinder 


The First and ONLY pape r siving all the history- 
making news of the world lo; all y classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
Partisan, up-t 


‘o-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearl: Low ‘oe to school clubs. 
Pathfinder Washington, D C. 









a 





mpie free. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
(Successors to W. A. Olmsted.) 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 24, 1898. 


I have transferred the entire business, 
contracts, and good will of the late William 
A. Olmsted, deceased, to Messrs. J. M. Olcott 
& Co., who, through many years of intimate 
dealing and intercourse, enjoyed the confi- 
dence and esteem of Mr. Olmsted, as men of 
integrity, uprightness, and fair dealing, and 
I believe his customers will find his success- 
ors, Messrs. Olcott & Company, to be reli- 
able men and worthy of their confidence and 


patronage. Mrs. HELEN M. H. OLMsTeD. 





At the earnest solicitation of the family 
and friends of the lamented W. A. Olm- , 
sted, whose untimely death was a loss to the 
entire community, we have purchased and 
arranged to re-organize the business in 


This is a new Color Book, by Milton ! Chicago on the same line of square dealing, 


generous prices, and prompt attention to 
costomers, which have won for Mr. Olmsted, 
an enviable reputation among business men 
and school officers throughout the country. 
We shall endeavor to conduct the business 
on the same general plan so successfully 
adopted by Mr. Olmsted, and we respect- 
fully and earnestly solicit a continuance of 
the business of all his customers. All con- 
tinuous contracts made by Mr. Olmsted will 
be filled according to the terms thereof. All 
unfilled orders will receive as early atten- 
tion as possible under the circumstances. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., Cuicaco. 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, —— = pt 
weary one. Methods auproved at 
load ng educators. Exper mpees | y 
competent instructors. Tak 
pans only. Three compen, 
paratory, business, college. 
to better 
condition and prospects. 
dents and graduates everywhere 
yeats of success. Full particu- 
lars free pondence 





An Spoeetnaty 








prague erres 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bldg., Detroit. 
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_ A fresh placing of the great of music designed to bring out an 
increased love, and a more intelligent hearing, has been attempted 
by Hannah Smith. In its present book form, “Music: How it 

ame to be What It Is,” is a revision of various lectures to students 
and amateurs. All reference to individual composers has been 
omitted, save as they have ent trey amy the development of 
the art, and the growth of music has been traced concisely, thor- 
oughly, and simply. For reference in school libraries, Miss Smith’s 
book will be found valuable. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price $1.25.) 


i The contributions of Nora Archibald Smith, in connection with 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, to the kindergarten cause, need no com- 
mendation when they are so well known. A new work, “ The 
Children of the Future,” should inspire mothers and teachers of 
youns children to a higher, stronger effort in their behalf. In 
“Tell me a Story,” Miss Smith gives some helpful points on 
educating children through stories. “The Study of Children” 
relates to the interest in and value of child study. A closer sym- 
pathy and a better appreciation of the little ones cannot fail to be 
the result of a thoughtful perusal of these papers. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. Price, $1.00.) 


The name of a new writer, Ellen Mackubin, is attached to a 
short story of garrison life in Montana, called “The King of the 
Town.” The efforts of a reformed criminal to influence the 
rough element of a mining town, made despite the suspicion and 
ill-will of the major, whom he had injured, are brought to a 
dramatic close by the sacrifice of the former’s life. A love story 
is lightly wound into the fabric of the tale, completing the com- 
bination of life’ that is at once fresh, interesting, and well told. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Prof. Wilbur F. Gordy, as an outcome of a. life-long interest in 
the study and teaching of history, has prepared “A History of 
the United States for Schools,” with some specific needs in 
mind. He believes that too many indiscriminate facts are pre- 
sented in text-books, and that the guiding principle should be the 
nature of the facts rather than their saniber, In the grammar 
grade the higher aim should be to develop an interest in history, 
and a fondness for historical reading. In this new work typical 
events have been grouped which show causes or results. The 
four general departments are (1) the discovery of America; (2) 
exploration and colonization ; (3).the revolution, the confederation, 
and the constitution; (4) reconstruction and the new Union. Ap- 
pendices furnish the Declaration of Independence, a chart of the 
constitution, table of states and territories, and list of presidents. 
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A valuable chapter is addressed to the teacher on the best 
methods of teaching history. Each chapter is ended with hints 
to the pupil as to literature in line with the subject. The effort 
of the author to make a sterling book for teacher and pupil has 
been wisely forwarded by the publishers in adopting handsome 
typographical features. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.00.) 


“ First Facts and Sentences in French,” by Victor Betis 
and Howard Swan, is intended for class use in teaching the 
elementary vocabulary of the French language, and can be 
used, according to circumstances, for children from 
seven to fourteen years of age. The one hundred and 
twenty lessons given contain a great variety of subjects, com- 
prising those that most often present themselves in ordinary 
life. The most useful principles in grammar are included, in- 
timately connected with the lesson itself. (Imported by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 65 cents, net.) 


We have plenty of historical stories, but who ever heard 
of a natural history story? That is the designation that may 
be given to “Old Farm Fairies: A Summer Campaign in 
Brownie Land Against King Cobweaver Pixies,” by Henry 
Christopher McCook. The book was written more than 
eighteen years ago, before Palmer Cox made his great repu- 
tation as a delineator of the little folk known as Brownies, 
The author’s idea in writing this book for youth was to per- 
sonify his observations in the imaginary creatures of fairy 
lore, and thus float into the young mind some of his natural 
history findings in such pleasant form that they would be re- 
ceived quite unconsciously. The spiders were selected to 
represent the Pixies or goblins, and the insects useful to man 
were personified by the Brownies, or friendly folk. However, 
characters were introduced to express other relations of the 
lower creatures to human life, and their actual, as well as. im- 
aginary, interdependence. With what delicate skill he has set 
forth the characteristics of these creatures, the reader of this 
charming fairy story will testify. In skill and inventiveness 
the illustrations admirably match the text. (Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


A condensed edition of Cooper’s story, “ The Water Witch,” 
is published in the Standard Literature Series. e type is 
clear, and of good size, and the story is priced by a map locat- 
ing the events pictured, a historical sketch, and a biographical 
note. It is valuable for school use. (University Publishing 
Co., New York. Price, twenty cents.) 





OMA 
(Highest Award World’s Fair.) 


It is not too early to order Diplomas for 
the May and June graduations. If you at- 
tend to this small matter—which is not a 
small matter—now, there will be no hurry 
and question, and no taking something that 
is not just what you want at a time when 
you have other things to arfange at the 
end of the year’s work. 

Our Diplomas are artistic, of approved 
wording, and in them every kind of school 
has it appropriate design. By inserting the 
name of the school, the location, etc., with 
these special designs you have practically 
your own special Diploma. 

We supply these beautiful Diplomas in 
blank or filled out as ordered, in any num- 
ber, on the shortest reasonable notice, and 
at surprisingly low prices. We have this 
first-class Lithographic work at $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00, and $6.00 per dozen 

In writing for samples state the kind of 
school and number wanted. 


C. L. RICKETTS, 


First National Bank Bldg, 
CHICAGO. 





SREOOP KOOP KOS I KOOTKOO KOOP KOOP KEOI KE 


| A PERFECT LIGHT 


For the Magic Lantern in the Schoolroom : 


«A LONG STEP FORWARD $ 


SOK 


0 


OORK 


SS 


* 


KOOKKOOY KOO) KOOD: 








The accompanying cut shows the “CRITERION” cme a 
lene Gas Generator (portable), price, $15.00. Admirably 
adapted for use with the Magic Lantern extensively used 

in place of Oxy-Hydrogen Cylinders—safe, convenient, 

an commaubenl We make a specialty of supplying 
Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons, Slides, and Accessories %& 
for Educational purposes. 





Catalogues and information free. Mention ‘School Journal.” - 


‘J. B. COLT & COMPANY, 
115-117 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 La Satze Sr., Cuicaco, Iut. 131 Post Sr., Saw Francisco, Car, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


heerful Yesterdays. 


A most charming autobiographical 
book, by CoLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HiGGINsON, giving in a very delightful style 
the most interesting experiences of his re- 
markably interesting life, including his years 
and associates at Harvard; his aims and ef- 
forts as a reformer, writer, and speaker; the 
fateful years of the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Kansas struggle, and the Civil War; and his 
views of famous Englishmen and French- 
men. 12mo, $2.00. 


aleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of 
“Tom Grogan,” ‘‘ Gondola Days,” etc. Fine- 
ly illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. (arly in Aprs/.) 


Mr. Smith here adds to American literature 
a novel of great interest, with qualities which 
ought to giveita — lease of popular favor. 
It is the romance of building a lighthouse, 
and his experience as a contracting engineer 
enable him to make a very realistic and very 
strong story. Caleb West, the master diver, 
isa striking figure in it, and his feats are 
worthy ofall Mr. Smith’s graphic description. 
Other strong and interesting characters com- 
mand admiration; the story is one of the 
manliest and breeziest written for many a 
day, and it is supplemented by several illus- 
trations of uncommon vigor and expression. 


Ts Pilgrims in Their Three 


Homes. A fresh and interestin 
book on the Pilgrims in England, Holland, 
and New England, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GriFFis, D.D., author of ‘‘ Brave Little Hol- 
land,” ‘‘ Japan,” ‘‘Townsend Harris,” etc. 
With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. In River- 
side Library for Young People, small 16mo, 
75 cents. 


Rete of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLor- 
ENCE A. MERRIAM, author of * Birds Through 
an Opera-Glass,” ‘‘ A-Birding on a Bronco,” 
etc. Very fully illlustrated, 12mo, $2.00. 


A book of peculiar value to beginners in 
bird study. The birds are described plainly, 
and —— of many are given. There are 
family color-keys, and a field color-key to all 
of the 165 birds described, with miniature 
heads of the species. 


he Children of the Future. 
By Nora A. SMITH, author (with Mrs. 
Wiggin) of ‘‘The Republic of Childhood,” 
‘Children’s Rights," and ‘‘ The Story Hour.” 
16m0, $1.00. 


A valuable little book, the direct outgrowth 
of the author’s experience as a kindergart- 
ner. Excellent for mothers, teachers, and 
all who have to do with children. 


Sold by all Booksellers Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


FABLES AND RHYMES 


4 (First Reader Grade.) 


4£2S0P AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


“Classics which will cultivate the ear for the 
music of verse and will stimulate the imagina- 
tion.” A version of the Fables, ‘‘ which does not 
descend to silliness on the one hand, nor rise far 
above the average comprehension of childhood on 
the other.” 





LARGE TYPE. SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Cloth, 30 Cents. 
Mailing Price, { Boards, 25 Cents. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 











[Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 








Its 


Is acknowledged the best. 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 





165 Dewonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Fust Published : 
A BOOK ABOUT 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Written for young people by 


J. N. McILWRAITH. 


(“Jean Forsyth’). 
Splendidly illustrated. Cloth, beveled. 
Price, 8O cents. 


The School Journal.—“ One of the most charm- 
ing of recent contributions to Shakespearean litera- 
ture, It gives the main facts about Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries, the manners and customs of the 
times, and the stories of his plays, and describes the 
haunts of the great dramatist in a simple and at- 
tractive way. The illustrations show numerous 
scenes from the plays. Young people, especially, 
can derive great profit from the reading of this vol- 
ume.’ 


Education,.—“ The book is made for young 
ple. All people, young or old, like to have th ngs 
put as clearly and engagingly as they are here. The 

ublisher has vied with tne author in making the 

k attractive. It should be put into the hands of 
every person who loves the greatest English t of 
any century. It is a book tor the school, for the 
private library, for the individual collector." 


A Good Book for Supplementary Reading. 





THOMAS NELSON 8 SONS, 


Publishers, NEW YORK. 





ene. THe COMPLETE 
POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Edited by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 1 Vol., flexible leather 
binding, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised edition for 189% of the well-known 

Casseil’s Pocket Guide to Europe. Itis 1 con- 


Spruce 
Bark 


- Bed 


Comfortables. 


SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES.»- 
A Luxury for the Healthy. 


ut 














A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 


And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
in sirange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of the 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce 
Tree, strip early in the spring when the sap is . 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and pliable as 
cloth, and in which all the powerful aromatic and 











Soe qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
tained. 

| Nervousness, Insomnia, La Grippe, and ordinary 

Colds are almost ren ed with a single 

night’s rest between Spruce Bark Comfortables, 

and their constant use is recommended by Physicians . 

as an absolute protection and preventive against 





these ailments. 
Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables, size fon 2 ins., are 
| packed in curious wooden bags, sil lined and 
trimmed with silk, and, if your dealers cannot sup- - 
| ply them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada, ca’ e and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


| Booklet containing testimonials sent free om request. 


| THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.),- 
| Toronto, Canada. 


JONES & CO (Dept. 


T. N.), 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





| 
| 





PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Read- 
ing Charts. 


Price, ° $12.50 


For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, |[ 
Part Two. Price, $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely 
adopted in City and Graded Schools than all 
otter similar charts combined. 





For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











cise, and handy, being so compact as to be carried in 
a@man’s coator bip pocket, or in a woman’s dress - 
et or muff—an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 


REVIEWS OF THE LITTLE BOOK. 
It is accurate, its maps are clear and legibie, and ite 
information full and exact.—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 
Altogether the best of the kind published.—Pu- 
Having had a practical test of the quality of this 
little book, I can recommend it with a of author- 
ity .—THg PHILADELPHIA PREss. 
For sale by all Booksell 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
831-833 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Bend for W. R. Jenkine’s Catalogue of French Books. 
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An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: “To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” eat 


8% OZS, AT $20—8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, Memory Booklet Free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 
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The following list of school and goliege text-books most largel 
and school officials, to time 
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AB BBREVIATIONS— 





i 
jal lists of books will be taken u 
firm 
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2 use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su 
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been done with Vertical 
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FOR SCHOOLS 
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Bystems. hen a has several branches always address the nearest branch. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 
A. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Bos H. & N. Hinds & Noble, New Jock, P. T. B. Co,, Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, 0 
C., American Book Co. . York, Cincinnati | Harper, Harper & Bros., New Yor Pres Prang Educational C Boston, N 
achlcage, eArmstrong & Atlanta, Portland, Ore. w . - & Co. Co., ere Holt, & Co. Co., New York on d Chic cago mal Oo., Basten, How York 
son, Ar , Ne . nkins, New Yor Y ristopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
A. B.&C Co., A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York L.8. 4 & e™ Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and | S. F. eo o.. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
foes D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago New York Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s — New York 
i Bk Ge Co. owt B Book Co. ‘Kansas Cty, St i & ? &o. & Sheqene School Book Ce. > Posten Sheld + ~— & Co.. New York 
a % - W.L. ” nsas , Mo. . B. L. Co. ppinco 0. adelphia ilver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New_Y 
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A Bobbing Wind. 


A curious instance of the effect of the 
shape of the ground upon the wind blowing 
over it was recently noted by Monsieur 
Batut as he was experimenting with kites 
in France. When a north wind floated 
the kite the latter kept its balance easily, 
but when the wind came from the south or 
southeast the kite pitched and bobbed ina 
a very irregular manner. The explanation 
was furnished by the character of the sur- 











face over which the wind had passed. 
Coming from the north it had a plain | 
country to blow over; but coming from | 
the south and southeast, it passed across | 
broken hills, which set it into irregular | 


puffs and undulations. 


About Libraries. 


There are 5,338 libraries in the United 


States. 


IT FLOATS 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., Oin'Ti. 























The Brigh* Side of Life in Siberia. 
Thomas G. Allen, Jr., who traveled across 


The library of Congress is the largest | Asia on a bicycle, shows in the March 


library in the country. 

The largest library in the world is the | 
national library of France, founded by 
Louis XIV. and which now contains | 
1,400,000 books, 300,c00 pamphlets, 175,000 | 
re. Pee maps and charts, 150,- | 
ooo coins and gold medals, 1,300,000 en- | 
gravings and 100,000 portraits. 

It is said that the Indian library of the | 
British India office, which is now being 
catalogued, will be when finished the most 
complete library of Oriental literature in 
the world. 

An estimate has been made from pub- 
lished yearly statistics showing that of 
$500,000 spent in twenty of the leading 
libraries of this country, a little over $170,- 
ooo was devoted to books, while other ex 
penses consumed $358,000. In the Mer- 
cantiie Library of New York city it costs 
14 cents to circulate a volume; in the 
Astor, 144 cents are spent on each volume, 
or 27 cents on each reader; in Columbia 
college library, 214 cents per reader; in 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, 26 
cents per yolume, or 10 cents per head. 

The aggregate circulation of books from 
the Chicago public library during the year | 
past, according to the report, was 1,173.586. 
This is a larger circulation than that of an 
other library. Manchester, in England, 
has a circulation of 975,944 vo'umes; Bos- 
ton has 847,321; and Birmingham, in Eng- 
land, stands next in aggregate circulation. 
The San Francisco public library has a 
circulation slightly less than one-half of 
that of the Boston library. 





Pears” 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all serts of people use it. 





“‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.” that we hold 


| many erroneous ideas regarding Siberia 


and her people. There are fashions and 
fashionable people even in Siberia, and 
according to Mr. Allen one meets as well- 
dressed women in Siberia as are to be 
found in any European city. The social 
forms that exist in the large cities of Russia 
are observed in Siberia, and the fashion- 
able people of that vast province enjoy life 
to the full. Mr. Allen’s pictorial article on 
“In Fashionable Siberia” will present a 
really attractive picture of a land which 
the public mind has always associated 
with sterility, perpetual cold,and unrelieved 
human suffering. 


Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix.—Proposals will be received at 
the Phoenix Indian Industrial school for 
furnishing all material for buildings under 
construction. Write Indian Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
CANADA. 


Berlin (Ont.)—Arch. H. Braiuff will build 
school-house at Wellesley. 

Moulineite (Ont.)\—Mr. J. A. Raymond 
received tenders for building a school-house 
in Sec. 6, Shieck’s Island. 

Toronto (Ont.)—An addition will be made 
to St. Michael’s College. Cost $25,000. 
Write Arch. A. A. Post, 701 Mooney build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CONNECTICUT. =" 

Hartford will erect scnool-house for | 
Washington school district. 

New Haven will erect a new hall, an 
addition to its school; cost $3,000. 

Hartford will efect a new high school; 
cost $30,000. 

New London will erect a new parochial 
school: cost $20,000. Arch. James 
Sweeney. 

Stamford will build school-house. Write 
Edwin S. Holly. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington will erect a new school. 
Arch., G. |. Lovatt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will erect a annex to the| 
Peabody school; cost $24,804.—Will con- | 
struct eight-room school-house on Marshall | 


street. 
GEORGIA. 


Abbeville will build addition to*college ; | 
cost $2,000 == 
Athens will erect a new state normal 
school. Write Bruce & Morgan. 
Augusta will erect a new school building; | 
it is to be called the Forest Park; cost) 
$60,000. 
Washington will build a new school. | 
house. Edward F. Barrows, architect. 


| 
ILLINOIS. | 
| 


Aurora will build a new school-house. 
Write H. Mueller; cost $12,000. "* 


Chicago will erect a new two-story < -hool- 
house; cost $8.000. Write board of edu-| 


| 


| 





cation.— Will 


erect an addition to the 
Prescott school; cost $45,000. 

Evanston will erect a new academy; 
write D. H. Brunham & Co., architects.— 
Henry J. Schlacks, archs., Schiller build- 
ing, is to build parochial school for St. 
Nicholas Catholic church; cost $12,000. 

Golden will build school-house. Write 
S. Selby, clerk. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson will erect a new high school ; 
cost $50,000. 

Decatur.—Bids will be received for the 
construction of a new brick school-house; 
William Hall, trustee of Hartford town- 
ship. 

Fort Wayne will erect a new school-house. 
M. J. Stock & Co., architects.—Will erect 
a new Catholic school ; cost $12,000.— Will 
erect a new school-house; cost $12,000. 
A. Gundle, architect. 

Mount Summit will erect a new school- 
house. Write Oliver C. Arnold. 

Newmarket will erect a school-house ; 
cost $100,000. C. T. Griffith, architects. 


IOWA. 


Iowa City will erect a new college. 

Ottumwa will erect a new high school. 

Shellrock will erect school-house. Write 
S. W. Remington. 
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Modern Treatment 0 


Consumption 


The latest work on the ¥ 
treatment of diseases, written ¥ 
by forty eminent American % 
physicians, says: “Cod-liver ¢ 
oil has done more for the con- g 
sumptive than all other reme- J 
dies put together.” It also ¥ 
says: “The hypophosphites ¥ 
of lime and soda are regarded § 
® by many English observers as @ 
@® specifics for consumption.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


® 
i 
a 













® contains the best cod-liver oil § 
® in a partially digested form, ; 
*% combined with the Hypophos- ; 
® vhites of Lime and Soda. This $ 
® remedy, a standard for a ¥ 
® quarter of a century, is in ¥ 
» exact accord with the latest ¢ 
® views ofthe medical profession. 
& Be sure you get SCOTT'S j 
® Emulsion. 
p All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Thalheimer’s Manual, _ at inst 2 Aiken’s Mind & Mem. Tr. Harper unso Harper. | Eclectic (3), “ 
Myers’, : — .— os aware’ 's Hand Book, Ea Complete’ Bpetoustes, Pitman. longs 8), 7 
y . M. \e a cribner Bou 
Meals Latin Lit,, Scribner mys Livy, Oe Nat. Hist. and mers f Dictionary , = | eRe... L as 
Epochs of (11) & n,& Co Burnett’s Zool Cc. Correspondence, Picturesque ( D @ , L. &y 
German Histor ” 2) * | Hooker’s Nat. er Griggs —_ n . x and Its 
Lewis’ Kia arper | Collar hatin ys poorer Sie. pa “ Manaal (2) —— ti." 
5 ple n ‘ Steele's Pop. he - . oe e ng. 
Hosmer r Titerature, aX! Fiber College Sere ua > 1 le Diotonary, “ Harrington's (2), * ape 
A. Co. | McCabe’s Burgham (8), E. H. B. 1OB8Y, “14 bkies 
Fay" prench History. Cook’s Latin Course, ' Macm.| Green's Tt ht. Practical we Phonetic, TB Co. Sodamerie Decca “OL BECO 
Jervis’, ' Gina BOs. + ~~). a Thompson's Zoo.. *“appleton | Light Line Eames, A. 8. B.& Cc. | Yotcalf’s “ 
Anderson's, * M.M.&Co., RL. M. | Howe's Every Bird. eS hee Werner | Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 
rens’ Microscope in y;! R Pooler’s « 
arkham’s, Harper Gipehte Fpvge Comp. Ls G. » & Co. Mosses of North America, Arnold omen “s. B.& Co | Swinton’s (3), 
comment Lessons & Gram. > ’ Handbook of Invertebrate Zo-| A leton’s 6), B Hanesell’s, v. P. 
Welsh-Greenwood (2),8. B. &On. | Fines oot Lees. "arias ology Barnes’ (5). 4-B.C. | Buckwalter's (2). oo 
. Latin Gr: ® ° bd . e it 
Lockwood's Les. in Eng. |, Rolfe's Nepos, Allyn & Bacon Miercscopten) Anatomy and ecreariat (5), Col. B’k Co Meleny & Grifin’s : Loxell 
k’s Horace, D. Mc Kay ° arper vai +S. 
Gram, E. H. B. & Co nF Manual for Stud pet Insects, “ “ N 1(3), S. B. 
G Biegvem’s, “ Livy, Manual of Taxi Bwintoste 8 (7 ‘; | Monroe's (a), E.E.BaGe 
Powell’s Latiguage, (4) * Latin and Greek Classics. | Botanical Micro-Chemistry, ' o March’s EG. Saxon Harpers | New American(3) « 
Atwell’s Exerc University Tutorial Series Bacteria Investigation, Holmes’ (5), U.P. Co | Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Hyde’ eles. InEng. g.(6), D.C.H. &Co. aisle Clive. yosstabie Histolo; tology. ez Davis’ (4), a Seventy Lessons x. & 
Meiklejobn’s Gram., . gic. sycholo; en. + | New Normal 5), Werner eldon’s, heldon 
| (2), Col. B’k Co | Schuyler’s, A. B.C. | Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A.B.C | Werner Primer Patterson’s, . 
West’s Elements of, Macm. Davise™ Inductive, Horper Putnam’s Ele. Phy. Continental (5) Mutual Book. Co. | Hunt & Gourley’s, ” 
West's for Beginners Weito W. B. Clive | Roark’s Phy. in Education, “ Buckalew’s. Lovell Lippincott’s, ¥.P.Co, 
Buebler’s Fre Satin. " Beer Gregory’ s, be: me. Browne’ s (4), Har rper. Cleveland's (3), ™ 1, 88 Westlake’s, ‘ & ae. 
ses * ; vis’, : *s Rat. Meth. (6) S & zel’s, - 8. 
Rolfe's Studies of En Pp — soon’s, ™ wae a J ° Normal Course (8 ’ ve. Spelling P. T. B. Co, 
Balmon’s Grammar, L. G. Aes Atwood’s Ele. J.B. L. Co. | Walk yn & Bacon | Patriotic (16), J.B. Mg Co. Pollard’ a W. P. House. 
hao 45 &Sewell’s, A. B.C. Mecosn's ingen Sully’s P : Ptychology 2); ii Bie Ge: Stickney ender, giforse Go. Science. 
Clark’s “ , e eessnes 2 @, nn & Co. iggs& Bryan, W.B.Cliv 
Harpe burgess, . James’ Hazen's (5), E.H. B & Co, | Mech-— Briggs Bryan, ad 
Harve y’s af ae ~ Poland's (2), S. B. & Co. paren’ 8 Men, Phil, Sheldon Butler’ “ 0, = Sound Stewart “ 
Holbrook’s ’ én w. ompayre’s Phy., . & 8. | Monroe’s (6), P H “ 
Long’s (3), : Davis’ B. & Co. | New Script Prin P.& p, | Heat a « 
Lyters we (8) >a | — yun al hee Poland’ be rig see 7 Pon sor aii Masnetiam Electricity " 
axwe 8 1 enmans . verside Primer eader D 
Metcalf’s (2). « | Commercial Law. P. 7: B.S: | appleton’s Standard(2), A. B.C WM. & Oo, | Bees Fee Gewe, = 4. B. 1p 
Park's, ne English Literature. Barnes’ National (12). “| Town’s (6), A. &Son | Bailey’s—Physical, C.H. & Co. 
Swinton’s (2) Rrooke’ _ B.C, | Columbia §) 8), Col. B’k Co | New Franklin, (5) Sheldon | Rover's Biology 
Bereee Ans! Someny Ding. Baldwin's 9). ease ‘ire Co eee  «lponerts, ~@"i» monse. | ueeee! hysteal Laboratory, 
eae theart’s Lit. Reader, Spencerian (22) * Snaler’s Geolo; 
peod's. Kellogs’s (8), M. M. & Co. | SMinner’s (3), “ University, in %2.o- > + | ~rnemmeem Roadie, | Giassbeock—D Bolg mcm 
Raub’s (2), Werner Gray's Practical Lesson, Harper Graphic (17), Lovell. Miccume Oe 6), = Sianeercoe teat * 
Brown’s (3), W. Wood | Ori rteoms History of ee | Hills (12) LS. &8. | worrame |’ « | Geikie Geolo 
Normal Course (4), JeP.& Co, | Irish’s Am. & Br. Autbs., F.v.1. | Butler's (@). BE. B. 5 Oo. Standard (7), «| Smith's Easy Exper. in Physics. 
watene: o Misincoas Pancrast ’s (2), re &'Co. | Economic (8), P&P. | Kleine. 4.8. B.& Co. | Thornton's Phystog. LG aCe. 
Wet Ccbbett's Gram. Shaw Sheldon i 'o D. % 4 4 a Shep Ladden 8 A. 8. B. & Co. | Woodhbull’s Object ns * 
‘A. 8. B.& Co. Blatodel’s First Steps, m L. & 8. | yerrill's ) “MM. & Co | Harper’s Sch. Classics. Harper | Dana’s soar J. Wiley Sons 
Sheldon’s (2) Lang, “Sheldon | Underwood's Am. Authors, Manual of Business Writing ites gp = 
an ad — Lovell | Trimble’s (2), E. & Bro. | tntermedial Copy Books -M.P, Golden Rod Books, U.P. Co. Deschanel’s Nat, Phil. Appleton 
. 8. nton Outlines, ribner * tandard Literature ‘ Appleton’s ysics 
Fa a, (3) E. & = Sawtelle’s Spencer's Mythology, | yo. a1, 15) Meee Ce Drake’s (3), Scribners | Ganot's Natural Philosephy * 
, 8.B.&Co, | * * & 5. © | Wright (4 “ Steele’s Popular Physics 
Buebicrs Ex. in English, larper Maerts’s Now Method for an saan —. c Parker & arvel’s (12),L. S.& S, Riedie’ 8 Physics w.W 
g og. » & DB. ° 7) 2 ae Meo y i 6 os. . le 2 
©-| pattee’s History of Am. Lit. | Columbia (10), Col. Bk Co | Lovejoy's Sup. Read.) "| Meats,“ 8B. & Oo. 
Latin, . & Co, | Spencerian (13) “7 Perry Mason | Gage’s (4) nn & Co. 
Arrowsmith & Knepp’s, A. B.C. » Reading Couress ae aire). (5), L 8.8 . Norton's (6). , . Ch. & a Co. Davis™ Mental al Pil, s B. & Co. 
“ bend cher’s “ ‘0. oe _ verside ries Co. obinson’s Mora’ 
*s Latin Lesson, pe Tappen’ s Topical Notes on poomes (10), S. B. & Co. | Morris’ Hist. Tales, J. B. L. Co. Sharpless & Phillip’s Natural 
eva Inscriptions, | vedere a beriine Writes — | Valle’s (8), B.A, Co. | eee Sel Lab. (20 atts Geology” Appiates 
” er’s Am ca! riters I 
Hart per & Miller's ‘Aeneid Fas of To-Day S. B. & Co, | Potter & Putnam’s (i, oe P. aA P. Lovejoy’s . G ! Bie Co. amend) ‘ Sooler pple, 
Hart r& Toliman’sGal. War, | Mooney’s Foundation Studies | Heath’s (6) Pourbe 8 Gillespie Surveying = 
Lint say’sCornelius Nepos, * n Lit. 8. B. & Co, | Sheldon’s Ele., (4) Sheldon Brown’s “ Tylor’s Anthropology, 
rd’s Cicero-Laelius de Higher : Mathematics. ram., (6) Wake Robin Series, (3) P. & P.| Barker's Physics H.H & Ce 
aay SO ie “ Church’s Dese.Geom. A. B.C. Gomenen Sense, ( ) . met. Lakeside Series W. P. House | Hall& Bergen 8 Phys. a 
Peck & Arrowsmith sRom- | Music. Eliswortb’s, (6) Werner| Readers, Nat. Mites. 4 Sel. Kerne’s Plants “ 
I woods Cicero’s Cato, * Frenkiin Sa. (8), Harper Sowell’s (4) d Hygi 8. B. & Co. Gecpee >. - B.C. | packard’s Zoology (8), ° 
itus, A. 8. 2. a Co. | Greene’s (3), erner ys. an ene. ‘ wick 8 Biol = 
——, * Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. | Cecilian System (5), 8. B. & Co. | Johonnot & Bouton A A. B. Cc. \-— +" 6 “8 Dane’ . Geology, A. B.C 
Blair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8. B. & Co. | Normal Course (4), “ Kellogg’s (2), Mo ares t fe 8 (6), ri * 
Hayes & Mason's Grammar “ Supplementary (4), “ Smith’s (2), _ : ‘ tifford’s ‘ele. Phys. T.B. a3 Co. 
W. B. Clive | Livermore’s, Ginn & Co, | Steele’s “ Lockwood's °e ) as Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Allcroft & Haydon Syntax | Lewis’, (2), “| Tracy’s - | peewee @, | Houston's Physics, (8) F. & Bro. 
2, VEER | Whines ecb «) * | Raarieday ay Au™ acer | Bee'Pint ate D.c.1,n0o | ake eo ie, a 
" ng unglison’s (2), erner. ‘ bart ute’ ye = 
Others esos (18 i. 8.&8 Co. | Buckulew & Lewis’, Lovell. Base’ Anime . —— Bacon 
Lowe & Butler's He éivet 8 Fabs, | Whiting’s Reader, Brand’s, L. 8. & 8, | WFinht's Nature (4), Nature's By-ways. "Morse Co 
Churchill & Viri Whiting s Chorus Book. ‘ May’s Wm. Wood Readers, Historical. | The Student’s Lyall weer 
Romae a ty .& Co.| Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. | Hutchinson's M.M. & Co| Gail Hamilton s A. B.C | Heilprin’s Geology 8. B. & 
Lowe & Ewing’s Cesar,S.F.aCo | Hunt’s History of, Scribner | | Cutter’ 8 Series (3), J.B.L Co| Johonnot’s (6), “ | Pillsbury’s Blology 8. B. &Co. 
Vinton will erect a new high school ; cost MICHIGAN. Minneapolis will erect a new school- 


$25,000. R. G. Hirsch & Co., architects. 


KANSAS. 


Independence will erect a new high 
school. H. M. Hadley, architect. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams will erect a new school; cost 
$25, *fieve Alexander Pecor, architect. 
7 will erect a new $40,000 school- 


—.. will erect a new school building. 
Write Wm. H. Gray, superintendent.— 
Will erect a new sc ool ; cost $50,000. 

A. Moore, architect. 

Malden will build school-house. Write 
Wm. H. Hawley, clerk. 

Northfield wil erect a new school and 
gymnasium. Write Lomb & Rich, archi- 
tects, 

Westfield will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $20,000. Augustus W. Holton, archi- 
tect. 


Detroit will build school-house; cost 
$28,000. Write Malcomson & Higgin- 
botham, architects, 53 Moffat building.— 
Will erect a new school house for board of 
education; cust $8,000. Malcolmson & 
Higginbotham, architects. 

ancock will erect a new school-house. 
Write H. C. Brock. 

Marquette.—Bids were received by the 
— of education of West Branch town- 
ship. 


MINNESOTA. 

Atwater will build school-house. Write 
Orff & Guilbert, architects, Minneapolis. 

Cloquet will build school-house. Write 
Albert Cox, clerk. 

Dodge Center will erect a new school- 
house ; cost $15,000 "p 

Faribault will erect a new school-house. 
Olof Hanson, architect. 

Hutchinson will erect a new high school ; 
cost $20,000. 





house; cost $7,000. F. G. Corser, archi- 
tect, New York Life. 

Pipestone will erect a school-house. 
Write DeWitt S. Harris, super ntendent. 

St. Cloud will erect school ; cost $25,000. 

White Bear.—A_school- house will be 
built near Bald Eagle lake. Write Bass- 
ford & Donohue, architects, 28 Gilfillan 
block, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg school was destroyed by fire; 
the loss is said to be quite heavy. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden board of education will erect a 
new high school; cost $50,000. 

Cranford will erect two new school- 
houses ; cost $3,101. 

East Orange will build school. Write 
a & Tilton, architects, 57 Broadway, 


(Continued on page 414.] 
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Every Teacher Should Use and Recommend 





HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 





ow a ew eM 


In 16 Degrees. They Never Break nor Smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 
{23 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 
SOOO E GS FS F8 FS 68S 84 GSSSEVSEVSBESEBVSB 


LABOR SAVING TEXT-BOOKS. 


Books were written by men of combined 


WI! LLI AMS & ROG E RS business and school-room exper ence, with 


a view to producing the best results with the least amount of labor on the ; art of the teact er. 
Pupils study these books with increating interest and benefit, and teachers are relieved of «li 
drudgery, thus adding to the value and pleasure ot their work. 


THESE ARE THE FAMOUS 


*BOOKS THAT TEACH,” 


AND THE SUBJECTS TREATED BY THEM ARE 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar, Civil Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, and Spelling. 








These books are neither experiments, imitations nor compilations, but are original, standard 
works, and are used in thousands of schools, where they give complete satisfaction. 


Catalegue sent free to teachers on aplication. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SE BED EE EE 
22O4622 £42244 444064047 all 


» 


Ieee ee S&S oo no oo aah ed ee bh 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY 
OF ACADEMIC COSTUME, 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 472-478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of CAPS and GOWNS, the BEST and 
CHEAPEST Academic Uniform. 


Write for illustrated bulletin No. 13 and for price list if interested. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARRK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cop: rigot Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$:.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 

















LITERAL, 


Catalogue free—send for on. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH /4 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 


36 Pages. ° ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 
Taught in:he New York 


SHORTHAND iei3cace"s® Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S, Jackman, Chicago Normal Schoo! 
““Manual of Phonography,” by Isaac Pitman, « 


Part I.—Ten Cuarts: A comspectus of a gear’sucrt 
Complete Self-Inscructor, 144 PP: postpaid, 40 cents. | Part II, Nores, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to method, 
ver ,000 SOld. Mention this paper for Free 


Trrat Lesson, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., New York. 








—ISAAC PITMAN’S. 


Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


Chicago Normal School Publishing House, 
R. Bartscn. 





6901 Stewart Av., Chicago Ill, 





T' CHILDRENS 





A SONG BOOK 
FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 


HOUR 


By Frank L. Sealy, 


Conductor of Newark Madrigal Club, 
Accompanist for Walter Damrosch in the 
New York Oratorio Society, etc., etc. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


With arrangements from Abt, Schumann, 
Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Fesca, Peel, Gade, 
Gluck; melodious songs of pronounced 
carrying, wearing and singing qualities, 
quickly learned, and easily within range 
of a child’s voice. 





Five Thousand in use in the 
Public Schools of Newark. 





Cloth, 75 pp. Price, 60 Cents, 
of all Dealers, or by Mail, 


Send for Circular and Sample Page. 


New Jersey Song Book Co. 


901 PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, 
NEWARK, N., J. 


THE BEST AS FOR ILLUS! RATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 














Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
40c. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


ea) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
: 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencrl— 
with complete isst. 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs. 





Every Reader 


of this per who has not our catalogue 
of teachers’ helps, should send a card 
asking for it. It will tell you how to 
save time and labor, have a better 
school, and get a larger salary next year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





6: East Ninth St., New York. 


AS EE LOE CE 7 
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Faith in Hood’s 


The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 

“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble eo bad at times he could not work. 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it is 
helping him wonderfully. He also hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite. We have great 


faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. H. 
EDWARDS, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


3... Sarsa- 
( 0O Ss parilla 
'sihe best — 'nfaetthe One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


are the best after-dinner 
Hood’ S Pills | pills, aid digestion. 25c. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advértisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentieman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Educational Department Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued;from page 411.] 


Jersey{City will¥erect?a new;Catholic 
school. Write Herman Kreitler. 

Trenton will erect a new high school ; 
cost $100,000. Write F. 5S. Allen, archi- 
tect, Joliet, Ill. . 
MmWest Orange will) erect 'a "newZhigh 
and grammar school; cost $35,000.] | Ros- 
siter & Wright, architects. 

NEW YORK. 

Mt. Vernon] will erect} a 
Write board of education. 

New York will erect a new parochial 
school. Write Elliot Lynch, architect, 
Twenty-sixth street and Broadway. 

Rome will build an academy and con- 
vent. 


new school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Aneta will build school-house. Write 
Thomas Franklin, clerk. 

Elkwood was awarded $660 for erection 
of two school-houses; will erect school- 
house. Write Robert Robertson, clerk. 

Fessenden will erect school-house. Write 
O. S. Hovey, clerk. 

Ruby.—Bids will be received for build- 
ing a school-house in Rugh Township. 
Write Peter P. Aga Ruby. 


OHIO. 


Canton will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $8,000. 

Cleveland has passed a bill giving $200.- 
ooo for the erection of a new schoo].—will 
erect a new school; cost $47,000. 

Columbus will erect a new high school; 
cost $50,000. Write Arch. David Riebel. 

Girard will build school-house. Write 
G. J. Jones, clerk. 

Hamler will erect school-house. Write 
Chestney & Kelley, Toledo, archs. 

Paradise Hills will erect a new school- 
house. Write board of education. 

Youngstown will erect a new  school- 
house; cost $20,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny will erect a new addition to 
its school, cost $25,000. Write Bartler & 
East. 

Charleroi will build school-house; cost 
$25,000. 

Gansdale will erect a new school-house: 
cost $20,000. H. Conver, erch. 

Lansdale will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $18,000. Arch., Conver. 

oor pages ys will erect a new parish 
school; cost $50,000.—Arch. R. W. Boyle, 
1,208 Chestnut street, is preparing plans 
for a parochial school. 

Pittsburg will erect a new school; cast 
$15,000. Write county superintendent of 
schools, Hamilton. 

Scranton will erect a new school: cost 
$40,000. 

Sellersville will build an addition to its 
school. Arch., W. Martin. 

Wilkesbarre will erect school-house on 
S. Main St. Write commissioner. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport will erect a new school; cost 
$33,000. Creighton Withers, arch. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Rapid City will erect school-house. 
Write O. L. Cooper, secy. 


TEXAS. 

| Elgin will erect a new school-house ; 
| cost $8,000. C. H. Page, arch. 
VIRGINIA. 

|"Old Point Comfort.—Archs. Peebles & 
Sharpe, Columbia Building, Norfolk, have 
repared plans for college buildings for 
Xoverion Brothers ; cost $30,000. 

| Roanoke.—A Catholic school building 
| will be erected ; cost $10,000. Write Arch. 
|Carl Ruehrmund, roth and Main Sts., 
Richmond. 





WISCONSIN. 


* Leopoles will erect a new high school; 
W. W. De Long, arch. 














Pas eewiro 
MiLWAUKES. w 





The Best Tonic 
has fulfilled the requirements 
of a Perfect Malt Extract for 
years. It is the king of Malt 
Tonics 


All druggists sell it. 























BORATED 


TALCUM 
“Pal: 
) 
‘=? 


RENNEN 


OILET 


PR 


only Talcum Powder witha 
nation als putation as a perfect tot 

te. Little higher in price 
asonforit. This trade mark 
cover is a guarantee of AB 
SOLUTE PuRITY, Take no sub- 
ich are liab perigee: “oa y- 
trywherc, or mailed on 
nts, ree Sample.) 
Gaanann Mevery ; Convene aL Cc " Newert, 8.3. 
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2 THE ST. DENIS 


Evropesan Pian 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to tts— 
Unique Location, Home. like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wm. Tavior & Son, - Props. 


HOOEEECOEOEEOEEEEEEO 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. 
x3 feet. .8.75(/6 x 9 feet. ‘= O, 9x8 mi, $85 
a «6 ¢ oe 


© 
© 
ae) 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 
: 


oeooecene 








> 

2 4 1.00 16 x10 ° 385 |10x 15 ss 

8 x5 ° 1.45 6 x12 « 1 > 4.50/10x18 “* |. 9% 
$8 x6“ .. Li|T xIs “* . . 5x2 * . . 10.7% 
4m * .. 9@ =z: “ .. 6@izan “ .- Be 
a. « 225\8 xi2 “ . SGuitzxas “* . . 16.00 
4 xs “ 2.8 xXIS “ . . GIB “ .. 18.50 
= = 290i8 x16“ .. 7. 15 |15xa0 * 21.50 
5 xw “ S4u'9 x15 “ . . 7.75 /20xa0 “ 00 


‘Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. 


Buy of the Manufacturer and Save All 
Discounts. 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 88 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Mention this paper. 








INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Re aponetote. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Hest 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 


No. & Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Constable K2( ro 


Cotton Dress Stuffs 


Embroidered Batiste and Etamine. 


French Piqué, 


White and Colored, Plaids and Dresden 
Figures. 


Stripe Batiste, Lace Tuckings, 
Figured Dimity, Geisha Cloths, 
Plain and Stripe Galatea. 
DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated Ginghams. 
FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies and Africaines. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever: 





Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM oemaacat 


» BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseaser, 
andevery blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fler detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 4 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
name. The dis- 
Gnguishes Dr. ‘L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “as 
| ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury tothe skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Dregginte and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Furope. 
Also found tn N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
(W-veware of Base imitations. $',000 Reward for 
arrest and vroof of any one selling the same. 


Seeeeee 


At che End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 43d Sts., 
Oppostte Grand Central Depot, New Yorb 
Central for Poveing sad theatres 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 









NO OTHER COSMETIC 











The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity, 

RATES REDUCED. 


AMEPICAN PLan. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.:0 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian. 
too rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
t25 rooms, $ .coperday. 125 rooms, $2.0c per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L U, MALTBY, Proprietor. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin BELLS 


School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





| 
Milwaukee will erect a new high school; 
cost $90,000. H. C. Hoch & Cq, archs. 
Racine will build an addition to ‘its 
school. Chandler & Park, archs.—will 
erect a new school; cost $20,000. 


River Falls will erect a new school; cost 
$40,000. Wm. Waters, arch. . 
West Superior will erect a new public 


school; cost $10,000. C. Wirth, arch. 





Decoration Day Tour to Gettysburg, 
Luray, and Weshington. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for another of its popular 
seven-day personally conducted tours to 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, and Washington, to leave New York 
and Philadelphia by special train Satur- 
day, May 28. Rate, $27.00 from New York; 
$24.00 from Philadelphia, covers all neces- 
sary expenses. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


OLLARS 
EVERSIBLE. 28 CUFFS. 
Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 








Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 
nets’ onan . will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of e cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
. Perfectly laundered and 
NOT TO BE WASHED. - 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. - 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and styie 
Bosto 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk $ 
_— << 
VSVHW = 















EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($1.00 a Year) This is a monthly text- 
book for teachers who desire professional 


Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist-| advancement. 


ant General Passenger Agent, Philade!phia. | 


For couGus, ASTAMA, AND THROAT 
D1sorDERS “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are an effectual remedy. Sold only 
boxes. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 


The last of the present series of per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Old Point Com-| 
fort, Richmond. and Washington via the} 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Thursday, 
April 7. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of | 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $35.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $34.00 from Trenton; $32.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

OLp Potnt COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding one and three-fourths days’ board 
at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour at rate of $16.00 
from New York; $15.00 from Trenton; 
$14.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. At a slight 
additional expense tourists can extend the 
trip to Virginia Beach, with accommoda- 
tions at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

For itineraries and full informat*on apply 
to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used fo 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, wit! 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA,. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenrv-tive 
-ente 2 hottle 





OUR TIMES 


| The ideal paper of current events carefully 
. | edited for the school-room. 

| has doubled during the last 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each 


Its circulation 
year. 30 cents 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 





School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTScccis.$100we'runnisn evenvrnine: 





You work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 


and taking orders. Patented “ 
i\s J 


{ 
2 


> 





uaker” Bath Cab- 
ee "o eh comand, _—— Lane ne 
ty. Tur ot Air. Vapor, Sulphur 

or Medicated Baths at Home. 8 cta. Puri 
Bes system, produces Uleaniiness, Health 
« Prevents disease, obesity. rea 

Colds, Kheumatism, New LaGrippe, 
Malaria, Eczema, Catagrh, Female !!is, Blood, Skin, 
Nerve, Kidney troubles. Beautifies Complexion. 
Guaranteed best made. Price, $5. Wt..5 ids. Wrice 
day.Book Free K. WORLD MFG. CO.,Cincinnatt.@® 









UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


and those wishing vacation work 

may secure au unusually desirable 

business engagement by addressin 

= Cc: B. BEACH & CO., 757 Broad- 

R way, NEw York, N. Y.; or Lake- 
™ side Building, Cu1caco, III. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cac-ccacaconosanonsSSsaad =) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated W: 
also a Chain and Charm for selli 11-2 dozen 
Pac! of Bluine at 10 cents your 
full a by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 





SHORTHAND Ere 


No money required. 

BLUINE CO, Boz 210, Concord Junction, Mass. 
Situations secured. Gra 
bam’s Hand Boek and 

$10. First lesson free. Write W. G. CHAFFER, 

Oewegeo, N.Y. 





A Sure 
relief for. 


ee 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, P=icoss 
ERE 


STOWE 





“Tt may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 
bs 


PUBLIC 


endorses’ 
Iris a solid cakeo 


me) 







whata men say.” 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 


This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 
be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. 











CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT IN COLOR. 


Twenty-six plates now ready, size 6xo. 


EGYPTIAN, Nine Plate:. ROMANESQUE, Four Plates. 
GREEK, Nine Plates. BY ZANTINE, Four Plates. 


SCHOOL=-ROO! DECORATION, 


One hundred and fifty choice pictures for school-rooms, 
at moderate prices. Send for illustrated catalogue. 





Four BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR. 
COLUMBUS CARAVELS. CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
VIKING SHIP. PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington Street, 5 West I8th Street, I5I Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MARTHAS - VINEYARD - SUMMER - INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. (Out in the Atlantic Ocean). 
Seashore, Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. 
TEN DEGREES COOLER (¢han on the Mainland. 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1898 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Elementary: 3 Weeks, -—20 Instructors 
SCHOOL OF METHODS, High School: 3 Weeks —20 Instructors 
TWENTY ACADEMIC DEPARTIENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks—25 Instructors 














SEND FOR SIXTY-FOUR PAGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to 
the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAISI A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES: 


Fourth year, July s—August 13. Courses in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and 
Pedagogy. A delightful suburban locality in New York city. For circulars, address 
CHARLES B. BLISS, 

University Heights, New York City. 


TOILET PAPER 


OCC Ce ee a ww ww ww CU Le et LS 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


a. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


New York. - - - - - - - 














the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it.% sv 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 








Chicago. 





We equip colleges and schools with 
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CATALOGUE 
FREE 












TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE. 
AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


“The Arena” 


by special arrangement with one of the prin: ipal 
Normal colleges is enabled to offer Teachers a three 
months’ summer preparatory course, absolutely free. 
yee April ‘“ Arena’’ for p articulars, or write to 


THE ARENA COMPANY, Boston, [lass 

























YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Land ot Evangeline 


Nova Scotia’? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaTE EpDIToR ‘“‘ EpucatTion,’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 





ss i NENLSEMES 


3 The Smith 
Premier 


Cypewriter. 


Best Value Writing Machine, 





Ras all the Latest Lmprovements. 
Popular Because of Merit. 
Most Durable Typewriter Made. 
Premier Buyers do Not 
Experiment. 

Glrite for New Art Catalogue Free. 
Fa 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 0. 8. A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Petedont Cus aes in the United 
States and England 





